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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Wasuincton hotel-keepers should be doing well this sea- 
son. The arms-conference and its crew of hangers-on may 
soon be leaving them, but they can always count on a large 
quota of lobbyists and this latter variety of political job- 
ber is never more numerous than when there is a tariff- 
measure on the Congressional calendar. The accounts of 
the hearings now being held on the tariff-bill by the 
Senate Finance Committee are enough to convince a mere 
consumer that he has no place in the reckoning either 
of the industrialist or the politician. The textile manu- 
facturers think they must have a forty-per-cent tariff- 
protection, while the manufacturers of chamoisette gloves 
complain that German manufacturers can make the entire 
glove for less than the cost of the material to the American 
manufacturer; therefore they must have a tariff of $3.00 
a dozen pairs—and up—on their product. So it goes. 
Consumers of these goods have not, so far as we have 
heard, come in for a hearing before the Finance Commit- 
tee. We note with satisfaction, however, that a few ex- 
porters have dared to protest against raising an insur- 
mountable tariff-barrier against all sorts of foreign goods, 
on the ground that such a policy will cut down the amounts 
of our shipments to foreign countries. 


WasHINGTON dispatches last week made a casual mention 
of Mr. Robert Lansing as counsel to the Chinese delega- 
tion. We hope that there is some mistake about this. China 
deserves all the help she can get, and we should be far 
from begrudging her any benefit. At the same time, it 
would seem to us a most disreputable violation of good 
taste and delicacy that an ex-Secretary of State should 
put himself at the service of a foreign Government in 
any capacity whatever. We have spoken about this sort 
of thing before, and spoken strongly because we felt 
strongly. Yet, after all, what we most object to is not 
the failure of dignity in the individual, but the general 
acquiescence in it as permissible and proper. As far as 
we know, this paper is the only one to comment on such 
instances of this-like practice as have been hitherto made 
public, and we do it with an uneasy sense that to 
the eye of most of our fellow-citizens our attitude 
is hypercritical. Ex-Secretaries must live, of course; but 
surely the thing might be more decorously managed. Mr. 
Taft, for instance, was content to earn a modest living 
by teaching and lecturing rather than make an indelicate 
use of his prestige and experience as a public servant. 
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Speaxkine of Mr. Taft, we are interested to observe that, 
exactly as we predicted when he took his place, organized 
labour has felt the Chief Justice’s mailed fist on the back 
of its neck in a way to make it see stars. Mr. Taft has 
just handed down a decision that organized labour has 
no right to picket during a strike, when such picketing 
involves “importunity.” It will be a colder day than any 
we have had this year when that decision can not be dis- 
torted to cover picketing in any form. In point of integ- 
rity, sincerity and devotion to principle, the Chief Justice’s 
little finger is heavier than the loins of all the liberals, 
progressives, forward-lookers and uplifters in the country ; 
but his principles are a terror to liberty, democracy and 
humanity alike. Not for nothing is he called Injunction 
Bill. Nevertheless, he will never do anything like the 
damage in the world that is done by the characterless, 
intellectually dishonest type of officeholder who professes 
to oppose the principles that Mr. Taft honestly and openly 
avows, and secretly upholds them. One regime of Wilson- 
ian liberalism ought to be enough for anyone to cut his 
eye-teeth on. The next time the country goes in for a 
dictatorship may it be Injunction Bill’s. We shall at least 
know what we are getting, and at what it will stop. 


THe experiences of Dr. Lorenz, the famous Austrian 
surgeon, in his collision with American members of his 
profession, set going in our mind reflections similar to 
those induced by the report about Mr. Lansing. It is no 
very pleasant thing to see American professional men 
posing as Alexander the coppersmith, and resenting any- 
thing that appears to jeopardize their emoluments. There 
is a long and definite tradition against the physician’s 
regarding himself as having a vested interest in disease. 
Again we admit that, like ex-Secretaries, physicians have 
to live; but the saying of Czsar comes to our mind, that 
life is hardly worth having at the expense of such ignoble 
solicitude about it. We are not, furthermore, particularly 
concerned with the bad taste of individual physicians, any 
more than with that of individual officeholders. We are 
much more concerned with the fact that hardly anyone 
appears to notice that the behaviour of individual physi- 
cians towards Dr. Lorenz is in bad taste, or even that a 
question of taste is raised in the premises. Individual 
vulgarity is bad enough, no doubt, but after all, it is in- 
dividual, and therefore not worth too much attention or 
too heavy strictures. When vulgarity passes current, 
however, with no one apparently caring even to remark 
that it is vulgarity, the case is somewhat different. 


SEVERAL months ago, at a time when the subject of uni- 
versal military training was much more in the public eye 
than it is to-day, we brought forward a little matter which 
we thought the militarists would be very glad indeed to 
leave in the background. If our memory serves us, we sug- 
gested that some of the advocates of universal service 
were not unmindful of the advantage that the system 
would give to the employers of labour, in any dispute 
with the unions. We believed that the vision of countless 
hosts of striking workmen marching submissively back 
to the old job, in military formation and under military 
orders, had won many converts to the religion of pre- 
paredness. When we dragged this notion out on the 
stage, we certainly thought that we were doing the super- 
patriots a great disservice; but now, behold, they them- 
selves are publicly urging universal military training as a 
remedy for such strikes as that which threatened recently 
to tie up the railways of the country. 
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In the current issue of National Service, the editor 
says: “It is only by universal military training that we 
can provide a force sufficient to keep order and to operate 
vital industries left unmanned by a strike. Furthermore, 
universal training and the organization of the men trained 
into a reserve, itself affords one of the neatest ways of 
keeping order, for as fast as the men are called out of 
work they can be called to the colours as part of the 
reserve of the military and naval forces and the creation 
of a large idle class thus prevented. In a great emergency 
the men thus called to the colours can be put back to 
operate the very industries that they have left through 
the strike.” If this bit of engaging frankness does not 
cost the editor his job, his backers are certainly not as 
canny as we used to think they were. We still believe 
that most of the people in this country are not quite ready 
for any such extension of governmental authority as the 
editor here suggests, and accordingly we give what cir- 
culation we can to his statement, in the hope that it will 
work great injury to his cause. 


Ir humanity shall ever come to enjoy the blessings of real 
civilization, it may be that no barbarity of this barbarous 
era will be regarded with more astonishment by students 
of history than the attitude towards labour, both of the 
employer and of the labourer himself. At present, in the 
view of the employer, labour is simply a commodity, to 
be purchased at the lowest possible price and on the most 
advantageous conditions possible; and labour, by long 
habit inured to this barbarous view, is content merely 
with trying to sell as little of itself for as much as possi- 
ble, under conditions advantageous to itself. It is re- 
ported that the railway-operators are pleased with the 
Labour Board’s new decision on wages and working-con- 
ditions because “time and a half will be cut down to 
regular overtime for certain work in railway-shops, and 
much time formerly allowed under the old national agree- 
ments for the lunch-hour and for going to and from work 
will be eliminated.” There is no glimmering here of the 
idea that the workman’s compensation should bear some 
relation to the value of his labour. Nor, it must be frankly 
admitted, is there anything in the tactics of the railway- 
employees to indicate that they entertain any such notion. 


Tuus a group of monopolists—as thorough and efficient 
as ever plied the trade—is enabled to steal from the 
pockets of the public on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to steal from the pockets of their employees; and while 
the public and the employee are one in the opinion that 
these light-fingered brethren should not be allowed to steal 
inordinate amounts, it does not seem to occur to either of 
them that the thieving itself is immoral and outrageous 
and should be stopped. The public contents itself with 
pleading respectfully for governmental relief from the 
rapacity of the operators, and accepts further plundering 
at the hands of an Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
railway-employees content themselves with protesting 
against long hours at low wages, and what they get is the 
Railway Labour Board. All of which reminds us of Mr. 
Mencken's definition of democracy as “the theory that 
the booboisie knows what it wants and deserves to get it 
good and hard.” 


Ir is not often that this paper finds itself in agreement 
with the viewpoint of the railway-operator on questions 
involving transportation; but we must admit that we can 
go right along with the president of the Illinois Central 
in most of his recent animadversions on the public regula- 
tion of railways. “The railways,” to quote Mr. Markham, 
“perform a public service and it js proper that their ser- 
vice should be subject to supervision of the public repre- 
sentatives. But when these representatives become so 
numerous, so powerful, and so conflicting that they repre- 
sent a burden upon the public, when their duties are so 
construed as to usurp the functions of management, then 
it is that the public itself should call a halt”’ We agree 
with Mr. Markham that the public should call a halt, 
though perhaps not for precisely his reasons. The public 
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has looked hopefully for governmental relief from 
robbery by the railway-companies; it has patiently borne 
the expense of this-or-that board and commission, and it 
has still been hopeful when their successive failures re- 
sulted in new boards and commissions and more expense. 
Meanwhile the railway-operators have managed to con- 
tinue doing quite as they pleased. There are now, accord- 
ing to Mr. Markham, ninety-nine public agencies which 
supposedly exercise control over the railways of the 
United States. They are burdensome, undoubtedly, but 
we can hardly agree with Mr. Markham that they make 
much of a fist at usurping the functions of management— 
or if they do, they take good care to exercise them in a 
way which exactly suits the railway-operators. On the 
whole, it does seem just about time for the public to call 
a halt on the boards and commissions, and then to back 
up and take an entirely new start at the transportation- 
problem. 


For this reason, the public may thank its lucky stars that 
Judge Landis of the Federal court seems likely to put the 
Railway Labour Board out of business. He has already, 
on the motion of the Pennsylvania Railway Company, 
issued an order temporarily restraining the Board from 
deciding against the company in the controversy between 
the Board and the company over shop-rules. This pro- 
cedure seems a bit strange, but in a country which has so 
many kinds of government that they are constantly falling 
over each other, the mere layman can never hope to under- 
stand any of the snarls they get themselves into; he can 
simply close his eyes and pray. This much, however, 
seems to be fairly clear: the Pennsylvania Company 
ignored the rulings of the Labour Board concerning work- 
ing-agreements with the shop-craft unions. Then, when 
summoned before the Board, they applied to Judge Landis 
for the restraining order, believing that, since they had 
made no attempt to carry out the Board’s rules, the Board 
would find them guilty of violating its orders. Their 
reason for this action, as set forth in the news-dispatches, 
is interesting: “A finding that the road had violated a 
decision of the Board would cause dissension and discon- 
tent, according to the bill, would interrupt commerce and 
cause serious injury to the property of the company.” 
These reasons why the road should escape responsibility 
for failing to obey a lawfully constituted authority seems 
to have been convincing to Judge Landis. We wonder 
how the railway-employees would fare if they failed to 
obey the Board, and offered similar reasons why they 
should not be held responsible. 


Tue Farmers’ National Council has served notice that it 
intends to ask Congress to revive the United States Grain 
Corporation, with a governmental guarantee of $2.50 a 
bushel for wheat. The Council maintains that “the stand- 
ard fourteen-ounce loaf of bread can profitably be sold 
for five cents if farmers get $2.50 a bushel for their wheat, 
by preventing profiteering between the wheat-farmer and 
the consumer of wheat-products.” Some one, certainly, 
is making unconscionable profits in food-products. Accord- 
ing to a recent report by Mr. Vernon Campbell, general 
manager of the California Co-operative Canneries, farm- 
ers’ prices are now lower than they were in 1913, while 
prices charged to consumers are fifty per cent higher than 
they were then. We wish the Farmers’ National Council 
would advance some practical suggestions concerning 
means to prevent profiteering in food-products. We are 
all for having the profit go to the people who earn it; and 
we believe that the man who earns the profit in wheat 
is the farmer. Yet with the farmer getting $2.50 a bushel 
for his wheat and the speculator still flourishing in the 
wheat-exchanges it is hard to see when the consumers of 
wheat-products are going to get off. We should suggest 
to the Farmers’ National Council that they and kindred 
organizations might do more to guarantee themselves a 
fair price for their grain and the consumer a reasonable 
cost on his fourteen-ounce loaf, by developing the system 
of co-operative marketing, than by bringing their problems 
before a Congress which notoriously muddles everything 
it touches. 
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Our allies in the late war now owe us $11,329,281,228, 
in principal and in defaulted interest-payments. A Dill 
favourabiy reported in the Senate, provides that this debt 
shall be tunded into obligations maturing not later than 
1947, and that the interest on those obligations shall be 
not less than five per cent annually. ‘his arrangement 
should serve nicely for two or three years, when there 
will be a billion or so more of defaulted interest-payments 
to be added to the accumulated indebtedness. Since there 
is no more likelihood now than there has been during the 
past four years, that either interest or principal will ever 
be paid, it makes no particular difference, we suppose, 
just what steps are taken to enable our debtors to avoid 
a frank declaration oi bankruptcy; but it would be in one 
small way inconvenient, we think, if the debt were can- 
celled. Some day, who knows, an occasion may arise 
which would make it convenient for us to wave the bonds 
under the nose of our debtors, as certain linglish journals 
not long ago brandished under, our noses the equally 
worthless bonds of the defunct Confederacy. 


We have been potting such odds and ends of Indian news 
as have been permitted to reach us through the press. 
When put together, in spite of their slight and frag- 
mentary character, they make a significant total. A dis- 
patch from Calcutta, 10 December, mentions wholesale 
arrests of the non-codperationists; and among those taken 
into custody were the wite, son and sister of Mr. C. R. 
Das. A dispatch on the iollowing day notes the arrest of 
Mr. Das himself. Now this Mr. Das is the recognized 
head of the nationalist movement in Bengal. He is the 
leader of the Bengal bar, both British and Indian, and 
earned an enormous income until he gave up his practice 
in order to devote himself to the non-codperation move- 
ment. He is the president-designate of the session of the 
Indian National Congress, to be held at Ahmedabad dur- 
ing Christmas week. This Indian National Congress is 
the only body in existence that can be in any sense re- 
garded as representative of India; and it has been declared 
“an unlawful association” by the British Government. 


Exuisit B in this delectable roster of dispatches comes 
from Lahore, 5 December, and notes the jailing of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, a veteran figure in the nationalist movement 
and its leader in the Punjab, a believer in constitutional 
methods and a consistent opponent of violence. Exhibit 
C comes from Allahabad, 8 December, and notes the im- 
prisonment of Pundit Motilal Nehru, who occupies in the 
United Provinces the same position as that held in the 
Punjab by Mr. Rai and in Bengal by Mr. Das. He is 
sixty-five years old and in frail health. He was president 
of the Indian National Congress held at Amritsar in Ig19. 
Exhibit D comes from Rangoon, 6 December, and notes 
the determination of the lieutenant-governor to intern the 
leaders of the nationalist movement during the Prince of 
Wales’s visit to Bombay. Exhibit E comes from Luck- 
now, and notes the action of the authorities, in arresting 
a number of prominent nationalists at the time of the 
Prince’s visit. 


OTHER dispatches speak of the wholesale jailing of editors, 
picketers and sympathizers with the non-codperation move- 
‘ment. What it all comes to is this: that the British Gov- 
ernment is deliberately picking up the leaders of the 
Gandhi movement all over India, with a view to ham- 
stringing Indian nationalism, just as it gathered in the 
Sinn Fein leaders awhile ago, in the days when Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill were so fastidious 
about “shaking hands with murder.” So far, the expon- 
ents of the One True Religion have kept their hands off 
Gandhi himself; but they will get him as soon as it is 
reasonably safe to do so. The British Government, like 
any other robber State, will go to the last ditch in resist- 
ing the human will to freedom. It is doing in India no 
more and no less than our own Government does in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo; the difference is only one of scale. 
From present appearances, we should say that the Gandhi 
movement of non-violence and passive resistance is in 


for an adult’s dose of Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
prescription of “force, force without stint or limit.” This 
means simply that India must tread wearily the desolate 
path that Sinn Fein trod—under the whips and scorpions 
ot a peace-loving and Christian robber State. What a 
charming prospect to set off against the Washington con- 
ferences fustian about disarmament and peace! 


We hereby forgive the New York Times every one of 
its past enormities and give it a plenary indulgence for a 
period of six months—all for its magnificent editorial of 
11 December on “Literary Log-rolling.” Our powerful 
neighbour tor once speaks with real feeling—and how 
weil !—of the miserable, cheap, pettifogging little coterie 
of mutual-admirationist poets, critics, essayists, novelists 
and what not, that buzzes about every avenue of pub- 
licity like bees about a tar-barrel. The curse o’ Crum’ll 
on ‘em!—what a pest they are! We would be willing to 
give handsome odds that this editorial was written by the 
literary editor of the 7imes, and that it is the fruit of 
bitter and desolating experience. “The modern young 
lions, roaring for each others’ delectation,” the editorial 
admirably says, “are different in being so consumedly 
serious. In their approaches to one another they seem 
to be without humour.” Yes, that is it, so utterly unhu- 
morous in their back-scratching, booming, boosting, fish- 
ing tor puffs. We think we may shortly screw our cour- 
age to the sticking-place of writing an editorial of our 
Own upon this depressing subject. Meanwhile, if the 
Jimes is not above accepting our sincere gratitude for 
its manful stand in defence of literature against one of 
its vilest adulterations, we venture to offer it with all 
our heart. 


Mr. Ernest Myers, the scholar and poet, is dead, at the 
age oi seventy-seven. He is perhaps best known for his 
share in the excellent prose translation of the Iliad, by 
Lang, Leaf and Myers. With the passing of Mr. 
Myers, all three collaborators in this distinguished work 
have come to a lamented end. Mr. Andrew Lang died 
several years ago, and Mr. Walter Leaf is Chairman of 
the London and Westminster Bank, 


THIs paper does not often go out of its way to comment 
upon the doings of Society, and yet we somehow find our- 
selves interested in the most notable event of the London 
season—the announcement oi the betrothal of Princess 
Mary and Lord Lascelles. His lordship is, they say, a 
gentleman, and a country-gentleman at that. “He is . 

. . tall, good-looking, but not too good-looking, very 
popular, with high spirits, and good at nearly all sports.” 
He plays polo, rides to hounds, patronizes the races, and 
wears three wound-stripes and a D. S. O. won in the 
greatest sporting-contest in history. Besides all this, “he 
may be described as the wealthiest lord of ancient family 
in England”; and his money is “not in land, but in houses 
and securities.” It is this last statement that brings us to 
the point of our story. We do not know the condition of 
Lord Lascelles’s houses, but we do know something about 
the general run of tenements in the cities of England; 
and we were just thinking what a jolly thing it would be 
if his lordship would announce on the eve of his wedding. 
that he proposed to throw off a few shillings of war-rent, 
and to patch up all his dwellings to such an extent that 
they would be fit places for his fellow-heroes of the 
trenches to live in. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THUS ENDETH ANOTHER LESSON. 


Jupcinc from appearances, we should say that the con- 
ference at Washington is about ready to adjourn. The 
news is that the conferees have composed and orchest- 
rated the grand concluding hurrah with which such 
gatherings always come to anend. In other words, three 
treaties are forthcoming: a four-Power treaty (France, 
England, Japan and the United States) covering the 
mutual relations of those four Powers in the Pacific; 
a nine-Power treaty based on the Root resolutions cov- 
ering the position of China; and a five-Power treaty 
covering the limitation of naval armament. Except the 
first, these treaties, as we write, have not made their 
appearance; but they are so much to be expected, so 
much the regular thing, that we make no doubt, for 
once, that the correspondents are right in their conjec- 
ture that they will be forthcoming. 

Not one of these instruments is worth the paper it 
is written on. Their utterance is simply so much elo- 
quent testimony that the politician thinks he can still 
rely implicitly on popular ignorance and stupidity. We 
have already paid our respects to the Root resolutions 
upon which the nine-Power treaty 1s based; but it does 
no harm to recall the substance of what we said. These 
resolutions are made among the five Powers chiefly 
interested in robbing ‘China, with a few minor names 
such as Portugal, Belgium, Holland, thrown in for ap- 
pearances’ sake or for lagniappe. They are identical 
with the agreement made in 1880 among the Powers 
chiefly interested in robbing Morocco. That agreement 
held awhile, and then in consideration of a free hand 
in Egypt the British Foreign Office secretly sold out 
Germany, Italy and Spain, England’s partners in the 
agreement, to France; and no one in England knew of 
it until November, 1911. Meanwhile, the agreement 
had been publicly and formally renewed at Algeciras 
in 1906, and the most definite and convincing statements 
of policy made publicly at divers times by both the 
French and British Foreign Offices. The Algeciras 
Act was not made in good faith; the secret arrange- 
ment between Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé, ef- 
fected in 1904, was in full force and had been in force 
for two years when the Act was signed. There was not 
one grain of truth in M. Delcassé’s statements in 1901 
and 1902, nor in the statement made in the House of 
Commons by Sir E. Grey at the time of the French oc- 
cupation of Fez. In other words, the published negotia- 
tions of all these Governments interested in the looting 
of Morecco were a deliberate fraud from beginning to 
end, and the statements of the responsible Ministers 
were deliberate, scandalous and outrageous lies. 

If any correspondent writing from Washington last 
Saturday had headed his dispatch with the simple state- 
ment that the Secretary of State is either a great gull 
or a great liar, he would have created a sensation, be- 
cause of the immense popular superstition which we 
noticed in a recent issue, in virtue whereof an office- 
holder becomes a sort of chartered libertine. Yet 
Saturday’s dispatches report Mr. Hughes as saying that 
the Root resolutions are “a charter containing an assur- 
ance to China of protection from acts in derogation of 
her sovereignty and independence and administrative 
authority, and also an assurance that as between the 
Powers there will be a careful observance of the prin- 
ciple of free and equal opportunity in matters relating 
to China, and that no one will seek special advantages 
or privileges at the expense of the rights of others.” 

If any man fifty years old really believes what he says 
when he utters such trash as this, one should regard 


| him with gentle and reverent silence, for he is too pure 
and simple for this world. Heaven is his home. But if he 
does not believe it, and nevertheless utters it, he must be 
regarded—and indeed in any other circumstances would 
promptly be regarded—as an unprincipled and egregi- 
ous liar. Sir E. Grey and M. Delcassé were the repre- 
sentatives of robber States and, under circumstances 
precisely similar to those of the Root resolutions, they 
lied like pirates. No one now, probably, would have 
any objection to admitting that they did so; the super- 
stitious acceptance of a politician’s word does not hold 
after he gets out of office. But now, under exactly the 
same circumstances and conditions, the representatives 
of robber States, bent on the looting of China, meet in 
Washington, and a reading public can actually be found 
to take stock in Mr. Hughes’s statement about their 
wonderful sentiments of chivalry and _ tenderness 
towards the object of their brigandage! 

We have no patience with this kind of thing. Josh 
Billings said that it is no disgrace to be cheated by 
a man once, but to be cheated a second time, is. The 
published treaties and understandings emanating from 
this conference are worth exactly nothing. The private 
and subterranean understandings will be found to be 
worth a great deal, when they come to light; but this 
will not be for some time. No one should care a brass 
button whether the Senate ratifies these treaties or not. 
It ought to be plain by this time that no Foreign Office 
pays any attention to formal treaties or agreements. 
The irreconcilables in the Senate will probably fight 
hard over these negotiations, and think that they are 
doing a great public service; but, except for the pub- 
licity-value of their attack (which is considerable) they 
will accomplish nothing. No one can imagine for a 
moment that a public treaty need be dreaded as an 
“entangling alliance.’ Not a bit of it. The only en- 
tangling alliance to be dreaded is the sort that is hatched 
up in private by a few kind words with Mr. Hughes— 
Mr. Hughes, the man whom we must “stand by” when 
trouble comes. 

The only certainty which one can predicate upon this 
conference is the one that was predicable before the 
conference was called. China will be robbed, robbed 
thoroughly and right. The only question that ever 
really interested this conference for one moment is the 
apportionment of the loot. As far as the United States 
is concerned, it is enough to say, as we have often said 
before, that this country is in the exact position that 
Germany occupied in the ‘nineties with reference to 
Morocco. ‘No sane man,” says Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
writing from Washington, “believes with Mr. Harding 
that ‘we harbour no fears’ and ‘have no sordid ends to 
serve. We harbour, in fact, a very real fear—the fear 
of Japan, with a fear of England floating in the air. 
And our end is quite as sordid as that of the Japs them- 
selves; we are trying to keep them from hogging Asia, 
that our own patriotic entrepreneurs may have a fair 
chance to swindle the simple Asians, e. g., with con- 
sortiums, missionaries, bootleg whisky, phonograph- 
records, chewing-gum, patent medicines, picture-post- 
cards, embalmed beef, mouldy flour and all the other 
great engines of Christian Kultur.” 

Japan, naturally, would like, if she can, to do us out 
of our chance to prosecute these elevated pursuits— 
just as France wished to do, and did do, Germany out 
of a similar chance in Morocco. The question, there- 
fore, remains only whether in the course of the secret 
bargaining and jockeying, Japan or the United States 
will make the more attractive offer to Great Britain. 
At present, no one can answer that question or even 
make a respectable guess at it. Our own guess is that 
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Japan is in a position to outbid the United States, even 
as France was in a position to outbid Germany in the 
*nineties. We base our guess on three facts, and while 
our guess may be wrong, the facts are worth bearing 
in mind. First, the United States is England’s closest 
economic competitor among the nations represented at 
Washington, with Japan next. Second, Japan is very 
much on the ground in China, and has better and more 
tangible properties to bargain with. Third, the British 
Government is making showy and continuous over- 
tures for American good will, which it never does ex- 
cept for press-agent’s purposes. About the best that 
this country could offer England is a reduced naval 
programme that would keep the British navy in control 
of the seas for another ten years; and also an obliging 
acquiescence in any “settlement” of problems of empire, 
like Ireland and India, that England might make. For 
the present, this is perhaps attractive, and England 
may accept it for the sake of a breathing-spell; but we 
can not see where it has permanent value for England, 
by comparison with what she could get from Japan. It 
seems to us that her final interest as a robber State, lies 
rather with Japan than with this country, and we believe 
that she and Japan have a very clear understanding that 
such is the case. 

So much, then, for the achievements of the confer- 
ence as yet recorded. The advertised performances are 
worth no one’s notice. The unadvertised features are 
undoubtedly very interesting and significant; but as to 
their nature, one can only make a fair-to-middling 
guess. 


THE VAGARIES OF STATESMANSHIP. 


Tue Irish representatives have signed a_ settlement 
wrung out of the British Government’s dire neces- 
sities. Under these circumstances, we hold that it 
would be in bad taste for an outsider to criticize or 
even to discuss the terms of this settlement. Obviously, 
the treaty must have suited Sinn Fein, or the Sinn 
Fein delegates would neither have signed it, nor com- 
mended it to the Dail Eireann. If the treaty suits Sinn 
Fein, it ought to go down with all Sinn Fein’s friends 
and well-wishers, leaving them no duty in the premises 
but the most agreeable one of extending hearty con- 
gratulations on a notable achievement, and good wishes 
for a long and happy future. 

(One line of comment, however, is competent for 
the outsider. If it is right and proper to treat with 
the Irish now, to offer them an acceptable settlement, 
to free all their prisoners, why was it not right and 
proper to do all these things two years ago? Is it 
invariably necessary to go through a Black-and-Tan 
period in these circumstances? We have raised these 
questions before, in a general way, and it now seems 
that the time of the Irish settlement is an appropriate 
one for a more special examination of the procedure 
of statesmen in respect of logic and consistency, to 
say nothing of justice, decency and straightforwardness. 

The Allied and Associated Powers offered Germany 
the Fourteen Points as terms of an armistice, and Ger- 
many capitulated on those terms. Either those terms 
were just and proper, or they were not. If they were, 
they should have been kept to; if not, they should not 
have been proposed. When the armistice was declared, 
however, the Allied statesmen did not put into effect 
the terms of the Fourteen Points, but the terms of the 
secret treaties negotiated among themselves during the 
progress of the war. Perhaps these terms were right; 
if so, they should have been gazetted and kept to from 
the outset. The thing to be observed is that the terms 
of the Fourteen Points and those of the secret treaties 
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could not both be right, for they were mutually exclu- 
sive. 

Mr. Wilson won an election on the strength of having 
“kept us out of war’; and he had hardly secured his 
place for another four years before he dragged us into 
war by the ears. Mr. Lloyd George won an election 
by proposing to hang the Kaiser and to make Germany 
pay; and he did not move to do either. Both might 
be very good and laudable things to do, but if they 
were, he should have moved to do them, and if not he 
should never have proposed them. It was given out 
broadcast at the time of the peace-conference that there 
must never be another Alsace-Lorraine; and the con- 
ference accordingly proceeded to create about a dozen 
of them. As far as we can now see, it pretty effectively 
Balkanized Europe from the Adriatic to the Baltic. 
Now it may bea good thing-to have this indefinite multi- 
plication of srredenta all over the face of the earth; 
but if so, why not say so, and in particular, why fall 
to and create them at the very moment of saying that 
nothing of the sort should ever be permitted to happen 
again, even by accident or oversight? In Ireland, the 
British Government’s policy was, never to “shake hands 
with murder.” It was for a policy of benevolent as- 
similation tempered by the little idiosyncracies of Sir 
Hamar Greenwood and the Black-and-Tans; a policy 
of assassinations, harryings, jailings, arsons and mutila- 
tions. This may have been quite the right way to deal 
with the recalcitrant Irish; but if so, surely it is now 
wholly wrong to turn about and hand them an accept- 
able settlement. The justice of the case is exactly what 
it was two years ago, or twenty; or two hundred. The 
Government was staunch for Ulster, and now appar- 
ently has chucked it overboard like another Jonah. But 
if Ulster was right two years ago, why not now? If 
Sinn Fein is right now, why not then? 

We could quote from recent history a great many 
more examples of constructive statesmanship to match 
the foregoing, but they will no doubt suggest them- 
selves. The moral is, that the plain, honest people of 
the world should take a good look at their rulers, and 
size them up, if we may be pardoned the slang, for 
what they are. Such, men and brethren, are the policies 
of “statesmen”! and the statesmen who construct these 
singularly rational, logical and honest policies are quite 
the kind of men who would construct that kind of thing. 
It is just such men, intent upon just such policies, who 
are now assembled in Washington, and yet their words 
command a hearing, the world over. If one could 
dispassionately survey such work as we have 
just described in bare outline, one would say that 
it was the work of mere knaves, and that the evi- 
dence of conspiracy against the interests of the 
people whom they pretend to represent, is fairly 
clear. But the superstition which used to be so power- 
ful an ally to kingcraft and priestcraft still survives, 
in some measure, to protect the politician in the exercise 
of his nefarious trade. Undoubtedly this superstition 
is weakening, but anything that can still further be done 
to weaken it is as useful a public service as can be 
performed ; and the best way to weaken it is fortunately 
also the easiest. It consists merely in rehearsing the 
vagaries of statesmanship that have become publicly 
known in the last seven years. The case of Ireland is 
a capital instance; the case of India bids fair shortly 
to become another. If one will follow the history of 
Ireland since the summer of 1914; of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo since 1916; of Morocco since 1904; of Tri- 
poli since 1911; of Korea, Manchuria and Shantung 
since the Russo-Japanese war—he will conclude with- 
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out peradventure that there is not a single person in a 
position of responsibility in any Government concerned, 
whose word he would take under any circumstances 
whatever or whom he would trust for ten minutes alone 
with a red-hot stove. He will conclude further that 
the first business of a Government is the exploitation of 
its people, and that it will never yield one jot in the 
general interest until it is strictly compelled to do so. 


SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


For those American adults of sound mind who have 
been exposed to the effects of the last five weeks of 
diplomatic history, as recounted in the press, and are 
still hopeful that the conference at Washington will 
bring this country to an early issue out of all its afflic- 
tions—for such people, we must admit, we have very 
little sympathy. However, for the school-children who 
are compelled to study from day to day, in a reverent 
mood, the doings of the conferees, our feelings are dif- 
ferent altogether. We realize that these children, hav- 
ing been born into the physical world without their 
knowledge or consent, are now undergoing a season of 
mental incubation in the schools, and at the thought of 
some of the injuries that may be, and are being inflicted 
upon their embryonic minds in this new pre-natal 
period, our conscience curdles up like so much cottage- 
cheese. 

The immediate stimulus to these remarks is a full- 
page broadside which appeared recently in the New 
York Times, and likewise, we are told, in some 
hundreds of other papers scattered about the coun- 
try. The caption of the advertisement declared 
it to be “An Urgent Message from the Governors 
of Forty-one States to Twenty Million School- 
Children of America.” Beneath this caption, there 
appeared a statement to the effect that “the great- 
est opportunity that ever came or ever can come” 
to these school-children “for learning the politi- 
cal and economic history of the world, and of their own 
country in its relation to the rest of the world, has come 
to them now in the great Conference of Nations which 
is meeting at Washington.” Radiating out from this 
proclamation, like the bright rays. of the sun, were the 
forty-one gubernatorial statements which had been 
gathered together by the Literary Digest, for use in 
this advertisement. 

For lack of anything better to do, we read these sev- 
eral pronouncements, from the first one to the last; and 
when we finished the job, we felt as though we had been 
present at the hatching of a conspiracy. The Governors 
all want the children of the country to study the doings 
of the conference; and with this general recommenda- 
tion, we certainly have no quarrel. In fact we are our- 
selves of the opinion that anyone who applies a little 
unprejudiced common sense to this subject, can not fail 
to derive great benefit from the exercise. However, in 
view of the fact that diplomats do not always say 
exactly what they mean, or do exactly what they say 
they are doing; and especially in view of the fact that 
their activities have not hitherto been wholly and en- 
tirely beneficial to the peoples they pretend to serve, it 
seems to us that even a little child might be taught to 
withhold his judgment of Washington, until the world 
had eaten the pudding that is being made there. The 
Governors, of course have no such notion; a great many 
of them actually prescribe that the child shall approach 
the whole subject in a mood of profound reverence. 

For example, Governor Robertson of Oklahoma says 
that the conference “will accomplish through its deliber- 
ations the most thorough, illuminating and practical sur- 


vey of the past development and future progress of our 
civilization that can ever be achieved.”” The Governor 
of Pennsylvania announces that he is calling upon the 
fifty thousand public-school teachers of his State “to 
lead their students into the study of the proceedings of 
the great conference at Washington in the belief that 
they will thus see in the making historical events which 
may lead to results comparable only to the promised 
millennium of peace and good will.” Governor Mc- 
Crary of Indiana is convinced that a study of “every 
suggestion or movement” of the conference will incul- 
cate “the idea that the apostles of peace are no less 
deserving of the eternal gratitude of a liberty-loving 
nation than are the heroes of war.” The chief exec- 
utive of the State of Wyoming characterizes the 
affair as “a movement that promises more for the 
peace of the world than any gathering of statesmen 
since the dawn of history,” and Governor Miller of 
New York remarks that “the rising generation should 
be taught the lessons of this conference” which “already 
gives promise of a new era,” and should also “be made 
to understand the high aims and unselfish purposes of 
America.” ; 

With these samples of official rhetoric at his disposal, 
the reader may judge how much political and economic 
history the American school-child is likely to learn from 
his study of the conference; and perhaps he will agree 
with us that this study is likely to produce, not the be- 
ginning of wisdom, but a superstitious attitude towards 
international officialdom which may remain as a per- 
manent obstacle to any real understanding of economics 
and politics. 


CONCERNING A CERTAIN PARTY. 


In its issue of 9 November this paper took occasion 
to make a few remarks about the proposal of the 
Woman’s party to bring the number of Constitutional 
amendments up to a round score by adding one intended 
to remove all existing political, civil and legal discrim- 
inations against women. At that time we expressed 
the opinion that all the unprincipled employers of the 
country would probably support this amendment, since 
it would nullify those State laws which now restrain 
such employers from exploiting women to the utmost. 
On this point the Woman’s party has remonstrated 
with us. It assures us that we are mistaken; that the 
new amendment will abolish discrimination against 
women, and leave such laws as discriminate in favour 
of women quite intact; and in substantiation of this 
view it quotes opinions rendered on the subject by a 
whole galaxy of legal lights. We are, of course, duly 
impressed by these opinions ; but we are not persuaded. 
They are, after all, merely opinions, and until the 
proposed amendment shall have been passed and the 
Federal courts shall have settled questions arising 
under it, its effect must remain a matter of opinion. 
We see no reason to suppose that the Federal courts 
will necessarily agree with the legal advisers of the 
Woman’s party, however able and right those advisers 
may be. A good many legal authorities, we remem- 
ber, were of opinion that the Draft law was uncon- 
stitutional, yet the youth of America was drafted for 
foreign service and the Federal courts sanctioned the 
drafting. Nor does the temper shown by the Fed- 
eral courts on the two occasions when they have had 
to pass upon the constitutionality of child-labour laws 
lead us to be over-confident of their eagerness to 
uphold welfare-legislation in the face of an excuse 
to render it void. 

As we remarked before, Federal judges find the 
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Constitution accommodating enough as it is. lf one 
remember that political government is simply an instru- 
ment to facilitate economic exploitation, then one can 
understand the alacrity with which privilege avails 
itself of opportunities to nullify such measures for the 
protection of the exploited as have been wrung from 
political government. The snail-like progress of 
humanity towards emancipation is marked at every 
step by reforms wor and nullified after this fashion; 
for privilege is resourceful, and what is more, it holds 
the reins of power, so that what it is forced to give 
with one hand it can usually manceuvre to take away 
with the other. 

So much for the effect of the proposed amendment 
upon legislation for the protection of working women. 
Save as it will offer privilege an opportunity to fight 
such legislation, we can not see that the new amend- 
ment will be particularly useful. Considering the 
present state of ineffectiveness of the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and eighteenth amendments, for example, one 
would be sanguine indeed who continued to look for 
the establishing of any principle through its embodi- 
ment in a Constitutional amendment. Is not the very 
fact that the Woman’s party is out for a twentieth 
amendment in itself a confession that the nineteenth 
is unsatisfactory? The nineteenth amendment was to 
be the open sesame for women to full-fledged free- 
dom; the power of the ballot was to make them 
the equals of men. Well, they got the vote; and they 
found that they had not got very far. Now they are 
out for another try at freedom through political 
means, and we doubt that when they have succeeded 
they will find themselves much nearer than they were 
before. 

If our observation counts for anything, Constitu- 
tional amendments are the means used by those sec- 
tions of the country which want a certain thing, to 
enforce that thing upon the sections of the country 
which do not want it; and the result is always the 
same, namely: the amendment is enforced in those 
States where it was not needed anyhow, and ignored 
in those where it was not wanted. This has been 
notably true of the fifteenth and eighteenth amend- 
ments. It may just as easily be true of a twentieth. 
Why not, therefore, leave women’s civil and legal dis- 
abilities to be abolished by the several States, as they 
have been already by Wisconsin and Louisiana? It 
would certainly take no more time than will be required 
to get a Constitutional amendment passed, and then 
to secure the passage of law after law in the attempt 
to get the amendment enforced. 

This is merely by way of gratuitous advice. For 
ourselves, when we consider how meagre are the bless- 
ings of freedom now vouchsafed to nien, we are moved 
to wish that the bitter-enders among our feminists 
could somehow get a larger ideal of freedom and 
work towards that. We are firmly convinced that 
woman should enjoy equal rights with man; the 
Woman’s party seems to be convinced that she should 
enjoy equal rights and a few special privileges, which 
is in itself a good earnest that they will not find even 
men’s rights satisfactory. Heaven forbid that they 
should! but why not, then, save a good deal of time 
and energy by starting out to work for human rights 
in the first place? 

This paper has no intention to disparage the work 
already accomplished by women. Our feminists have 
done much to broaden the interests and increase the 
opportunities of their sex. Towards this end they 
have worked ably and devotedly in the ways which 


seemed best to them, and which may have been the 
Ways necessary to advance their cause to its present 
stage. If in the course of this activity they have 
shown a considerable degree of class-consciousness, 
who can blame them? Women have long been the vic- 
tims of an especially cruel social and legal discrimin- 
ation; and such discrimination inevitably breeds class- 
consciousness. Yet although one may recognize the 
causes of an evil, one may justifiably refuse to accept 
the evil itself. Our feminists, if they are to continue 
to contribute to the growth of a more enlightened and 
humane order, must themselves, we think, progress 
beyond their present concept of freedom for women, 
to the realization that genuine freedom, for women 
and men alike, consists not in the establishment of 
any special set of rights based on class-discrimination, 
but in the establishment of the fundamental rights of 
human beings. 

It seems to us that the Woman’s party and kindred 
organizations are in a position which peculiarly fits 
them to serve the cause of freedom. They have been 
engaged in a struggle for freedom; and their under- 
standing of its importance to women should make 
easy their progress beyond that, to an understanding 
of its importance to human beings. Surely the 
Woman’s party does not seriously believe that there is 
much freedom of any kind to be enjoyed under an 
economic order so rapacious that special legislation is 
needed to protect its weaker victims from the ferocity 
of their exploiters. To free human beings ot the 
insupportable burden of such an order would be to 
free both men and women at a stroke; indeed, if our 
feminists could once realize what human freedom 
would mean to women, they would be quite willing, we 
imagine, to allow their special cause to be sunk in 
the cause of general emancipation. If they would do 
this, they might count upon the enthusiastic support 
of this paper in removing any odds and ends of dis- 
crimination which might be left over after human 
rights had been established. We do not think there 
would be any left, but if there were we should con- 
sider ourselves honoured by the opportunity to assist 
in their abolition. 


THE TEACHER’S FIDDLE. 
(Translated from the Hungarian by Joseph Dick.) 
EveninGc had come; the teacher walked slowly into the 
village square, which was called the Stone Market, and 
stopped in front of the inn. On the three stone steps 
of the inn were sitting the gypsies, members of the vil- 
lage band. Leaning against the outside wall, near the 
door, was the bass fiddle. The teacher pulled out the 
long stem of his cold pipe from between his moustache 
and beard, and waving it slightly in token of a greeting, 
he accosted one of the gypsies with: “Ah! Midge, my 

good fellow !” 

Midge did not hear the words, for there was a great 
racket going on in gypsydom; the gypsies were quarrel- 
ling. Gypsies are always quarrelling when they are not 
playing. There they sat: Kalman, Bodén, Tchugess, 
Plum, Bijou, Birshly and Midge, all of them. Midge 
was sitting on the topmost step. In his hand he held 
a short piece of cane, and whenever there was a quarrel, 
he used to strike the strings of the bass fiddle with that 
cane. He did that because his voice, being as small as 
himself, did not count for much in a rumpus even when 
he was at his maddest; and so when he struck the bass 
fiddle he quarrelled by proxy, and it was his voice that 
ruled the din. At such times Tchugess would get up and 
slam his palm down on Midge’s hat. Tchugess owned 
and played the bass fiddle and he used to sit right in 
front of Midge, on the step below, and when the two 
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stood up, Tchugess was twice the size of Midge. But it 
made no odds to Midge’s hat that Tchugess slammed it, 
for it was dented and broken anyway, and Midge was 
used to having it slammed by the horse traders when he 
was fiddling for them in the inn. Midge’s old hat was 
green, though there had been a time when it was black. 
All the gypsies’ clothes were green, though they had all 
been black some years ago. The gypsies’ faces, too, had a 
greenish sheen, though they really were brown as gypsy 
faces should be. 

The teacher once more beckoned to Midge and said: 
“Midge, my good fellow, come along.” 

Kalman noticed the teacher and he greeted him: “How 
goes it, teacher?”; and then turning his face toward his 
companions he silenced them: “Shut up, you bums!” For 
Kalman played the first fiddle and was their leader. 

The teacher shook hands with Kalman and told him 
how things were going with him: “Better than a broom, 
Kalman, for a broom stands on its head. I’ve got some 
business with Midge.” 

Midge, on the topmost step, pushed his hat farther back 
on his head and asked: “Do you want to sell your fiddle, 
teachening 

The teacher, standing below, said: “Midge, my good 
fellow, won’t you be stepping down?” 

Then they crossed the stone market together, Midge and 
the teacher. They walked toward the teacher’s home, 
followed by the harsh voices from the inn, for the gyp- 
sies had started quarrelling again. Midge got very much 
excited at this, and angrily whipped the air with his bit 
of cane and stamped upon the ground: “Shut up!” he 
shouted. “Shut up! There, they’re fightin’ again! Them 
gypsies is always at it. What bums, the devil take them 
all! Just listen to them, teacher. Shut up, you devils!” 

But was the teacher listening or not? Under his round, 
narrow-brimmed hat, he seemed to hear the wail of a 
newborn baby, wah, wah, wah, and then, in sombre 
renunciation, the sad tone of a glossy brown fiddle. Yea, 
the fiddle must be sold to Midge. Last fall the teacher 
had come near selling it; his fifth child was new then, 
and his note for seventy-five florins had just come due 
with only two florins saved to meet it with; and the 
schools had opened and the children needed shoes; and 
Lefkovits, the grocer, had sent him back his order-book 
and had refused to give him the six pounds of flour and 
the pound of sugar and the shoe-bfacking he had asked 
for. The first of the month had passed, said the grocer, 
and yet the teacher had paid nothing on account; and 
so he would give him nothing on credit, not a penny’s 
worth. It was then that the teacher had spoken to Midge, 
for he had heard that Midge was looking for a fiddle. 
But somehow they couldn’t agree, and the Lord had 
helped the teacher to worry along so that he had been 
able to hold on to the fiddle and live through the year 
somehow. 

Midge was walking fast beside the teacher. He had 
to walk fast, for he was a small runt of a gypsy and the 
teacher was lank and very tall, and anyhody could see that 
Midge had to step twice to the teacher’s once. Midge’s 
head was turned upwards for he had to look up to the 
teacher; and the teacher’s head was sunk almost to his 
chest, because he was listening to Midge—or perhaps be- 
cause his heart was so heavy that it pulled his head down. 
With the mouthpiece of his pipestem he repeatedly parted 
his moustache as though he was afraid that its two sides 
would run together. To some people, however, it may 
have looked as though the teacher’s head was bowed be- 
cause he was ashamed to be seen walking with Midge. 

Midge’s shirt was without a collar and his coat was 
as full of spots and stains as the ocean is of islands. He 
had no vest; and as his shirt had no buttons, it was open 
so that one could see his hairy chest; and the part of his 
shirt where gentlemen of fashion have their initials em- 
broidered was not tucked in, but was hanging out. But- 
tons were lacking on his pants, so that the privacy of his 
underwear was rather insecure; and, as his frayed pants 
ended well above his ankles, his drawers, rather too long 
and far too wide, hung out over his shoes that were 


destitute of laces. Thus, if you please, did Midge appear 
to the eye. 

As the teacher ushered Midge into the room, Madame, 
the teacher’s wife, shifted her white-capped head on the 
pillow and closed her eyes. The children were overjoyed 
when they caught sight of Midge, and they all ran in 
from the yard and crowded into the doorway, whispering, 
pushing each other and giggling as they gazed with curi- 
osity upon the visitor. 

“Your servant, Ma’am,” said Midge, as the teacher 
plucked off Midge’s hat, for the gypsy had lost the habit 
of taking it off. At this the children poured out their 
laughter and the teacher dejectedly put them out of the 
house, one after the other. Once outside, however, the 
children started a rumpus as soon as the door was closed 
upon them. “Your servant! your Grace! chocolate 
face!” they cried mockingly at Midge. 

Midge surveyed Madame’s bed from a distance. It 
looked like a flock of white, fleecy clouds on a windy 
day; white pillows, the white feather bed, the little white 
baby clothes, diapers, caps, all in disorder. Beside the 
bed stood a cradle, painted yellow, and in it, sunk in 
the swelling whiteness of the bedding lay the baby, of a 
tender, almost raw pinkiness, the teacher’s sixth child. 
Midge said “Oooh,” and tiptoed over to the cradle. 

“Let me look at it, please, the sweet little angel; I love 
its pure little soul; what a dear little innocent, bless its 
darling little heart; is it a gell er a boy?” 

“A boy, of course, a boy,” said the teacher. 

Waah, baah . .. the baby’s wide-open eyes gazed in 
scared fashion at Midge. Then the eyes closed and the 
little pink mouth opened and out of it came a frantic 
baby wail. His two little hands became two tight little 
fists; plainly, Midge had mortally offended the cradle’s 
small tenant. 

“Dear heart, dear heart, my dear little love,’ said 
Madame, raising herself upon her elbow and rocking the 
cradle with her weak, white-sleeved arm. Midge bash- 
fully edged away to the window, where the teacher was 
standing, and they began to talk business. The teacher 
had taken the fiddle out of the green baize bag in which 
it always hung on the wall, near the door. The baby 
was crying and wailing its blind and ecstatic waah, waah, 
so that the racket which the children were making in the 
yard outside could not be heard above it. The air of 
the room was close to suffocation. The rays of the 
setting sun poured in through the window, and in their 
light Midge examined the fiddle, turning toward him now 
its back, then its front, then holding it level with his 
eyes. Next he began to turn the pegs, bracing the fiddle 
against his bent knee, and picking the strings the 
while with his thumb. In its sweet torment the fiddle 
complained, piz, zi... piz...zi, sorrowifully, slowly, and 
then a little faster; and now softly and then again sonor- 
ously; now dreamily and then almost cheerfully, piz. .. 
zi, piz . . . zi—it can’t be written down how that fiddle 
talked. Nor can it be told in mere words, how the baby 
wailed, or how the teacher’s wife sighed as she looked 
toward the window while she rocked the cradle, or how 
the teacher was softly humming to himself while gazing 
at the deepening shadow on the neighbouring fence. Then 
Midge picked up the bow and scraped the A-string, then 
the D-string, then the G-string, and then the three to- 
gether with one powerful bow. There was no E-string 
on the fiddle. Midge, looking up at the ceiling, played 
lightly some elaborate Reverie with rapid ornamental 
passages; not the tame and perfumed airs that are set 
to music, but the wild and natural ones that live only in 
the gypsy’s gypsy-soul. 

Then Midge rapped the back of the fiddle with the 
bow. The baby kept up a low wail. The last rays of the 
setting sun cast their golden halo upon the bitter sorrow 
that was in the teacher’s brown, bearded face. Midge 
raised the fiddle to his ear and shook it, and shook it 
again and peered upward into the teacher’s face. "The 
teacher was gently urging: “The soul is in there, Midge, 
my good fellow. It’s in there. Only you can’t hear it 
for the baby.” 
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Midge shook the fiddle some more and then lowered it. 
Perhaps he had heard the soul rattling in it. “Four 
florins then, as we said last year, teacher.” 

“Six florins, Midge, six.” 

“You said five last year, teacher. 
me blind if I don’t tell the truth.” 

Madame’s white-capped head was now attentively bend- 
ing toward the window. 

“Midge, my good fellow, it’s you who offered five 
florins, and you know it. Last year I asked eight florins. 
Isn’t it so, my good fellow?” 

Midge was again picking the strings. Piz.. zi, piz... 
zi... The room was quiet now, because so much hard 
crying had tired the baby. Madame was still rocking the 
cradle, gently, and she dropped her head upon the pillow 
and turned it away, so as to suffer in quiet. 

“Isn't this fiddle cracked, teacher?” 

“Not a crack, Midge, my good fellow. 
well.” 

“Tt is too dark in here.” 

“There isn’t a crack. In Debreczin I could easily sell 
it for eight florins.” 

“Four florins are enough, teacher, from poor Midge 
for this old fiddle.” 

“T won’t sell it for less than five, Midge.” 

Madame raised her head a little bit from the pillow, 
and looking toward the window spoke languidly: “I won't 
let that violin go out of the house for less than five flor- 
ins,’ she said. With that she dropped her head back and 
closed her eyes. 

eoReeE ZU AtA DIZ «3 seZi. 

Five florins. Midge took from behind his ear, where 
he had put it, a cheap cigarette, began to roll it between 
two fingers, and with his other hand kept picking the 
strings. He was struggling hard with himself, was 
Midge.... 

But let us stop the story at this point; it is too sad. 

ERNO SZEP. 


May the Lord strike 


Examine it 


BEYOND? THEYABSOLUTE. 


In the search for the Absolute, this is what, seen by 
relativist eyes, always seems to happen. A philosopher 
finds himself confronted by a certain question, gener- 
ally about the universe, perhaps a few hundred times ; 
he can not escape from it, do what he will; he is com- 
pelled in the end for his own peace to find an answer. 
Now, in answering this question, is he more concerned 
for the truth of the answer or for the reconquest of 
his peace of mind? This is the question which should 
be put over the gateway to every philosophical system. 
It is not that one doubts the “good faith” of philos- 
ophers; one merely wonders whether in constructing a 
system to embrace the universe they are not simply 
deceiving themselves about a private spiritual irrita- 
tion of their own. Our discipline in psychology, the 
fact that all of us have read a few hundred psycho- 
logical novels, entitles us nowadays to ask this ques- 
tion without any appearance of malice, in fact, as the 
most natural inquiry in the world. We have long 
ceased to regard self-questioning as an honest process, 
as straightforward as a Platonic dialogue ; we no longer 
believe that one should trust oneself so far as to 
answer one’s own questions; one only believes the 
answers of men whom one does not know, and even 
then one only “believes” them. 

To return to philosophy; it is really nothing else 
than a piece of self-questioning answered by the ques- 
tioner; and the answer is always an oblique one. 
Every philosophical problem has thus far been settled 
by solving another. The metaphysician begins by ask- 
ing what is the nature of existence, but he always 
finishes by stating what is the nature of thought. 
This is not the slander of an enemy of philosophy; 
it is the confession of philosophy itself. In the end, 


Lachelier, the most profound mind which France pro- 
duced in the last century, exclaimed triumphantly— 
why triumphantly?—in the end, after spanning and 
plumbing the whole universe of existence, thought dis- 
covers—only thought. We need not stop to consider 
Lachelier’s deduction from this discovery—that thought 
must therefore be the only reality—it is more to the 
purpose to inquire why every philosopher who asks 
what life is should always reply to himself by saying 
what thought is. It is because by doing so he can 
attain peace of mind. He can give an answer with 
certainty—certainty at least by definition—to the 
question “what is thought?’ but he can give no cer- 
tain answer to the quesion “what is life?’ Therefore, 
he answers the former, and pretends, or even perhaps 
believes, that he has answered the latter. The decep- 
tion here is so naive and yet so profound, it is on such 
a great—such a ridiculous—scale, that one is sur- 
prised that no novelist has even taken it as a theme. 
But every philosophy is itself nothing more than a 
piece of psychological fiction; Plato was only a Dos- 
toievsky whose problems had never become personal 
problems. 

The result of this colossal piece of deception is that 
there has never yet been a philosophical answer to the 
question, “Has existence ultimately a meaning or is it 
ultimately without meaning?” It is true, every philos- 
ophy has taken this as its starting-point, but it has 
always deviated from the path as early as possible. 
The vice, or perhaps—who knows ?—the virtue, at any 
rate, the characteristic, of metaphysics is simply this: 
that it has never been concerned with the Ultimate, 
but only with the Absolute. It has not tried to find 
the bounds of existence, but only the bounds of 
thought. It has pushed logic out into space, and tried 
to fill infinity with reasons and reasons and reasons. 

The irrationality of this procedure is so clear, and 
the earnestness, half-longing, half-dutiful, with which 
the philosophers have pursued it, is so much like uncon- 
scious desperation, that it startles anyone who is not a 
philosopher. All the paradoxes of philosophy, and 
especially all its contradictions, arise out of the pro- 
fundity of its desires and not out of the subtlety or 
the clumsiness of its thought. Philosophy wishes to 
cast into the bottomless gulf of infinity a reason which 
shall be final; but at the same time it knows that reason 
is not final. Nevertheless it does not want to acknowl- 
edge this; and so it occupies itself constantly with 
intermediate reasons leading to finality, so that the 
final reason can only be seen in the distance, or, if it is 
brought near, is veiled in terms so sacred or so terrible 
that no one will dare to advance and to look behind it. 
With this profound and contradictory desire—to find 
reason in everything, a final reason, and yet a reason 
which does not cancel the possibility of reason beyond 
it—philosophy can not live in peace; it has to find a 
resolution, a “synthesis.” It has discovered, happily 
for itself, the concept of a finality not fixed but 
attained at every moment, a finality not altogether 
final, however, seeing that it evolves, a finality which, 
in fact, is simply our old friend Becoming with a 
serious expression. This discovery has been of great 
use to philosophers: it has given a good conscience to 
the desire—distrusted by old-fashioned metaphysi- 
cians—to put one final concept behind another, and to 
find even in the most absolute meaning a meaning 
behind it, and again a meaning, and once more a 
meaning, It has given philosophy as well—and that 
has been all to the good—the justification for destroy- 
ing its whole ancestry: this is now development. 
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Philosophy has become in our time merely the process 
of the destruction of error, or rather of its own errors: 
the long-drawn, or, if one may be philosophical, the 
eternal suicide, hidden under a deceitful veil of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, of philosophy itself. 

After being drawn so far into the philosophical 
deeps, let us hasten to the shallows again, and regard 
the side of philosophy which men—and philosophy 
itself—never see, its surface. Even wisdom can not 
regard itself; like everything else it is blind on its 
blind side. To see philosophy properly one must 
possess folly. 

There is one conclusion in which both reason and 
folly agree: that there can not be a final reason. When 
one has discovered the meaning of anything—of the 
universe, for example—there can not be another mean- 
ing in this meaning, and another again in that. Every 
meaning is itself without meaning; and beyond it lies 
always—meaninglessness. Behind all the goals which 
men have set for themselves and the universe there is 
no reason. Men have called existence rational because 
the worlds go on for millions of years doing the same 
thing, or because the seasons return punctually, or 
even because, if one sows a few nasturtium seeds, 
nasturtiums do, undoubtedly, at the appointed time 
appear. But this only shows that there is a method 
by which, the universe happening to exist, it can con- 
trive to exist: but why it should exist at all is another 
question. A more rash and simple set of philosophers 
reply: the universe is not a mere circle of necessity 
closed in upon itself; it exists for a Purpose which 
the stars and God and men work out, strictly accord- 
ing to plan. But one can still inquire why the design 
and the universe fashioned according to it should 
exist. What reason had it to come into being? At 
the other side of the last, most universal meaning, 
lies folly. 

The most satisfying and profound account of the 
creation of the world is given in the book of Genesis: 
we are told that God made the world, for no reason 
that is mentioned, but apparently as an arbitrary act, 
perhaps out of whim. The economy of that account— 
what it avoids saying—is a triumph of subtlety, which 
the theologians and the scientists have since blunted 
by adding “interpretations” to it (its skill in avoiding 
an interpretation is precisely its point). The world 
arose out of chaos; or, translated into modern lan- 
guage, the world rose out of the irrational: that is 
“all we know on earth, and all we need to know.” 

It is a matter for surprise or not, according to one’s 
temperament and tradition, why men should so con- 
stantly run away, or appear to run away, from the 
acknowledgment of the ultimate irrationality of the 
world. They run away because they are philosophers, 
because they are moral, because they desire comfort, 
or stability, or even Truth, because they wish Nature 
at least to think of them, to “evolve” towards them, 
place very like Boston—because the possession of 
even if it does not love them—in short, for a thou- 
sand reasons, and a thousand instincts parading as 
reasons. They want to make infinity moral—indeed, a 
morality by others, even by other planets, renders one’s 
own life more pleasant. Therefore, for all these rea- 
sons, and because the belief that two and two make 
four is the most comforting that has ever been discov- 
ered, men honour philosophy as a sort of morality for 
the stars, and perhaps for God too. They praise 
philosophy for its ethics; a perfectly just appraise- 
ment, as we have seen. 

Yet things occasionally happen so strange and con- 


tradictory that they make one wonder whether after 
all man desires eternal reason most or eternal folly. 
Who can explain the profound satisfaction which men 
feel in contemplating ruins? It is certainly strange 
that they should be most pleased when they see their 
greatest prudence and forethought brought to nothing 
by the heartlessness of time. Perhaps it is that in 
gazing at ruins they are relieved from the terrible 
burden of human wisdom; they realize that reason can 
never triumph absolutely, and that there will always 
remain an escape from it—in folly. If this is so, 
they do not know it; they imagine that their feelings 
are explained when they give them the title of “melan- 
choly” (but melancholy is at bottom a sensation of 
pleasure). They do not realize that they are happy 
because folly has triumphed over wisdom. They 
imagine, on the contrary, that they are sad because 
meaning has been made meaningless, and prudence 
has been defeated. But this is the necessary piece of 
folly in all wisdom, that it persuades man to seek for 
something which he does not want, and even enables 
him to attain it. 

There exist in all times a few tactfully compounded 
natures who without intellectual travail remain scepti- 
cal of the superiority of wisdom over folly, and with 
instinctive detachment refrain from pursuing either. 
To them the proper response to an unanswerable argu- 
ment is a jest: they know there is ultimately no other. 
The economy in coming to a conclusion such as this 
without going through the chain of arguments which 
leads to it is what characterizes a man of this kind, 
and what he prizes most. He is always escaping; and 
he values folly and wisdom as means of escape from 
each other: he avoids solely what lies between, the 
subtle province of argument, from which it is so diffi- 
cult to free oneself. Unfortunately, this kind of man 
is almost always inarticulate; he does not set down 
his conclusions, because these, too, are things from 
which he is always trying to run away. 

As a means of escape from all sorts of things, and 
especially from the insoluble, laughter is perhaps the 
most notable contrivance that man has ever fashioned. 
M. Bergson, in his very professorial book, “Le Rire,” 
tries to show that we laugh because it is our duty; and 
that there is a moral in every guffaw. Laughter, he 
says, exists to castigate extravagances, or faults, or 
even the smaller vices. One wonders at the ease with 
which a philosopher’s taste can be degraded by an 
excessive moral bias; for surely one observes the pro- 
prieties of humour more in saying that every extrava- 
gance, fault and vice is justified if it is crowned with 
laughter. But laughter is in reality something quite 
different from what M. Bergson imagines it to be. 
In it one escapes from anything and everything, even 
from reason: that is its profundity. Laughter can 
refute even the truth: and existence would really be 
tunbearable—we feel this, we do not yet know it—if 
the truth were quite irrefutable. Life itself is “eternal” 
denial of Truth, “eternal” destruction of all that wis- 
dom has contrived. And—in our hearts we would 
have it so. Epwin Murr, 


THE DARWINISM OF SOCIETY. 


THE guiding principle of human life is the law of the 
survival of the fittest. There may be some, however, 
who will argue that civilized advances have abolished 
this rule of the jungle, and that it is no longer the 
fit that remain, and the unfit that perish. As a matter 
of fact, the rule has merely been revised; it has been 
altered to conform to modern conditions. For he who 
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is best adapted to civilized surroundings is fittest, and 
accordingly survives, just as does the wolf or the 
serpent that harmonizes most completely with the 
wilderness. 

However, the meaning of fitness becomes somewhat 
changed when applied to mankind. In the natural 
world, the fittest is he who is strongest, fleetest, or 
most resourceful; in the human world, it is he who 
is most lucky, unscrupulous, or untalented. This is 
not to imply that talented, scrupulous, or unlucky per- 
sons may not be fit; it merely signifies that if they are 
fit they are departures from type, for under modern con- 
ditions the three chief requirements for success, and 
therefore survival, are good fortune, a convenient ab- 
sence of all hampering talents, and a discriminating re- 
gard for the pecuniary rather than the too strictly 
ethical. 

Amid a natural environment, physical and mental 
qualities are all that count toward survival; amid the 
improved surroundings of civilized life, physical and 
mental endowments are negligible, except in so far 
as they aid others to survive. The genius starving in 
the proverbial garret may perfect an invention that 
will save the lives of thousands; the painter who sells 
his masterpiece for a song may incidentally lay the 
cornerstone of a fortune for collectors of his work. 
If an artist chances to die in poverty, he thereby proves 
himself to be biologically unfit, though his very unfit- 
ness may be responsible for the fitness of others. But 
if he inherits a fortune, his good luck demonstrates 
that he is fit; and if he has the business ability to 
procure the backing of a wealthy patron, he thereby 
shows himself to be doubly fit. For he has that good 
luck which leads to financial success, and therefore is 
among the princes of the earth. 

Those who inherit a fortune, however, are not the 
only ones whose good luck renders them fit. Not less 
noteworthy are those who go to war, and have the fit- 
ness to miss all the bullets. They may not only sur- 
vive and perpetuate their kind, but may transmit to 
their descendants their tendency to good luck, while 
those so unsuccessful as to interrupt a flying shell will 
perish from the earth. Thus warfare is responsible 
for a certain form of natural selection: the selection of 
the lucky rather than of the strong, the intelligent, the 
virtuous, or the capable. This, moreover, is one of 
the leading arguments for war, since it proves that 
machine-guns and shrapnel carry out precisely the same 
tendencies as other advanced institutions. 

In the business world, also, luck plays a prominent 
part in determining fitness. Many a man owes his suc- 
cess to some chance turn of the market, or to some 
accidental combination of circumstances that redounds 
in his favour as much as if he had designed them with 
the most consummate foresight. But let it not be 
thought that luck is the principal factor in commercial 
fitness; if it were, there might be more justice in busi- 
ness dealings. Actually, it plays only a secondary role, 
and is far less important than unscrupulousness, or 
than that petrifaction of the heart which is sometimes 
known as business acumen. For the man of com- 
mercial fitness is he who has the least regard for his 
fellows; it is he who is most consistently selfish, and 
who makes it a principle never to allow humane con- 
siderations to interfere with business. If he pauses 
to remember that a competitor has a wife and children 
to support, he may hesitate to ruin that competitor, and 
consequently may damage his own bank account; if 
he takes time to reflect that the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage may force a widow and her sick baby into the 
streets, he may allow the widow to remain unmolested 


even in default of interest. As a result, he will be 
less successful financially; and if he carries his kind- 
ness of heart to an extreme, and customarily places the 
happiness of others above his own profits, he may be 
so unfit as to have to retire from business. 

But kindness is not the worst enemy of commercial 
fitness. Honesty is an even more flagrant offender in 
this regard. In fact, too strict an interpretation of 
ethical requirements may be commercially fatal. This 
does not mean that the successful business man must 
enter his opponent’s warehouse, and help himself to 
the enemy’s goods; such crude methods would be con- 
demned’severely. Instead of appropriating directly the 
property of others, the shrewd man of business does 
so by safer and indirect means; he finds misrepresenta- 
tion a more useful tool than theft, and mild prevarica- 
tion a more effective weapon than open fraud. More- 
over, he does not consider that prevarication is against 
the ethics of his profession, provided it is cleverly dis- 
guised; he even assumes that it is expected, and he 
carries out his fabrications with the serene assurance 
that his opponent would do no less had he but the 
chance. And, provided that the breach of ethics is skil- 
ful, and not too easily detected, it will enable its prac- 
titioner to take his place among the fit. 

But dishonesty is much more effective when com- 
bined with such an absence of talent as induces a man 
to devote himself whole-heartedly to business pursuits. 
Too many men have the hindrance of other interests 
or abilities; they find delight in books, or music, or 
painting; they attend theatres or read poetry when they 
might be studying the latest quotations on cotton; they 
even browse through philosophic works, inquire into 
theories of social reorganization, or are concerned about 
world-affairs. For hours at a time they forget that 
there is such a thing as business; they behave as if other 
things were worth while, and as if the object of their 
existence were not to accumulate dollars. As a re- 
sult, they do not forge ahead as rapidly as their less 
intelligent brothers; they get more out of life, but less 
out of business; they may even steer themselves upon 
the rocks of financial shipwreck, which might have 
been avoided had they remembered that business is the 
end for which the universe is created. And so they 
are rendered unfit by their breadth of mind; they are 
hampered by their abilities, while their more success- 
ful fellows are aided by their limitations. 

From this it may be concluded that the great prin- 
ciple of natural selection has been supplanted in the 
human world by the law of economic selection. Bio- 
logical fitness is no longer necessary, but commercial 
fitness is indispensable; men survive on the basis of 
financial stability rather than of physical strength or 
intellectual keenness. Ability to build up a bank ac- 
count is more necessary than the genius to create a 
masterpiece of painting or poetry; aptitude in increas- 
ing a bank balance is more important than a thorough- 
going education or the power to reason correctly. Even 
biologically, this principle is perhaps sound, for men 
have made it possible to transmit bank accounts to 
descendants, just as they might transmit strength of 
mind or body; and the present tendency is to produce 
a race which is pre-eminently qualified to survive, 
since it has inherited wealth from preceding genera- 
tions. The majority of people, of course, do not in- 
herit wealth, but these have a harder struggle for ex- 
istence, as the unfit always have; from the outset, they 
are handicapped in the race, since they have to com- 
pete with those whom nature has equipped with an 
inheritance-tax. There may be some who will doubt 
whether those best qualified to carry on the business 
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of humanity are the ones that happen to have had 
wealthy ancestors; but none will deny that these are 
the ones that are economically fit, and that, were they 
numerous enough, they would crowd out the rest of 
us in the struggle for existence. For, having succeeded 
in that struggle before they were born, they would have 
acquired an initial advantage difficult to overcome. 
True, they might be biologically unfit; true, their frailty 
of mind and of body might cause them to perish in an 
equal race; but under present conditions they would 
survive, since, although they are not adapted to those 
conditions, the conditions are adapted to them. Until 
the structure of society is altered fundamentally, we 
may expect to be ruled over by those superior indi- 
viduals, the economically fit and the biologically unfit. 
Stanton A. COBLENTZ. 


THE GESTURE OF CASTILE. 


TELEMACHUS and Lyzus had walked all night. The sky 
to the east of them was rosy when they came out of a 
village at the crest of a hill. Cocks crowed behind 
stucco walls. The road dropped from their feet through 
an avenue of pollarded poplars ghostly with frost. Far 
away into the brown west stretched reach upon reach 
of lake-like glimmering; here and there a few trees 
pushed jagged arms out of drowned lands. They stood 
still, breathing hard. 

“Tt’s the Tagus overflowed its banks,’ said Telemachus. 

Lyzus shook his head: “It’s mist.” 

They stood with thumping hearts on the hill-top look- 
ing over inexplicable shimmering plains of mist, hemmed 
by mountains jagged like coals that, as they looked, be- 
gan to smoulder with dawn. The light all about them 
was lemon yellow. The walls of the village behind were 
fervid primrose colour splotched with shadows of sheer 
cobalt. Above the houses uncurled green spirals of wood- 
smoke. 

Lyzus raised his hands above his head and shouted 
and ran like mad down the hill. A little voice was whis- 
pering in Telemachus’s ear that he must save his strength, 
so he followed sedately. 

When he caught up to Lyzeus they were walking among 
twining wraiths of mist, rose-shot from a rim of the 
sun that poked up behind hills of bright, madder purple. 
A sudden cold wind-gust whined across the plain, mak- 
ing the mist writhe in a delirium of crumbling shapes. 
Ahead of them, casting gigantic blue shadows over the 
furrowed fields, rode a man on a donkey and a man on a 
horse. It was a grey, sway-backed horse that joggled in 
a little trot with much switching of a ragged tail; its 
rider wore a curious peaked cap and sat straight and 
lean in the saddle. Over one shoulder rested a long 
bamboo pole that in the exaggerating sunlight cast a 
shadow like the shadow of a lance. The man on the 
donkey was shaped like a dumpling and rode with his 
toes turned out. 

Telemachus and Lyzeus walked behind these two a long 
while without catching up to them, staring curiously after 
these silent riders. Eventually getting as far as the 
tails of the horse and donkey they called out: “Buenos 
dias’”’ A red round face turned to greet them—a face full 
of little lines like an overripe tomato—and a long, blood- 
less face drawn into a point at the chin by a little grizzled 
beard. 

“How early you are, gentlemen,” ‘said the tall man on 
the grey horse. His voice was deep and sepulchral, with 
an occasional flutter of tenderness like a glint of light in 
a black river. 

“Late,” said Lyzus. “We come from Madrid on foot.” 

The dumpling man crossed himself. “They are mad,” 
he said to his companion. 

“That,” said the man on the grey horse, “is always 
the answer of ignorance when confronted with the un- 
usual. These gentlemen undoubtedly have very good 
reason for doing as they do; and, besides, the night is 
the time for long strides and deep thoughts, is it not, 


gentlemen? The habit of vigil is one we sorely need in 
this distracted modern world. If more men walked and 
thought the night through, there would be less misery 
under the sun.” 

“But such a cold night!” exclaimed the dumpling man. 

“On colder nights than this I have seen children asleep 
in doorways in the streets of Madrid.” 

“Is there much poverty in these parts?” asked Tele- 
machus stiffly, wanting to show that he too had the social 
consciousness. 

“There are people—thousands—who from the day they 
are born till the day they die never have enough to eat.” 

“They have wine,” said Lyzus. 

“One little cup on Sundays, and they are so starved 
that it makes them as drunk as if it were a hogshead.” 

“I have heard,’ said Lyzus, “that the sensations of 
starving are very interesting—people have visions more 
vivid than life.” 

“One needs very few sensations to lead life humbly and 
beautifully,’ said the man on the grey horse in a tone of 
gentle reproof. 

Lyzus frowned. 

“Perhaps,” said the man on the grey horse, turning 
his lean face, where under scraggly eyebrows burned eyes 
of soft dark green, toward Telemachus, “it is that I have 
brooded too much on the injustice done in the world— 
all society one great wrong. Many years ago I should 
have set out to right wrongs; for none but a man, an 
individual alone can right a wrong; organization merely 
substitutes one wrong for another. But now—I am too 
old. You see I go fishing instead.” 

“Why, it’s a fishing pole,” cried Lyzus. 
saw it I thought it was a lance.” 
laugh. 

“And such trout,” cried the dumpling man. “The trout 
there are in that little stream above Illescas! That’s why 
we got up so early, to fish for trout.” 

“T like to see the dawn,” said the man on the grey horse. 

“Ts that Illescas?”’ asked Telemachus, and pointed to 
a dun brown tower topped by a cap of blue slate that 
stood guard over a cluster of roofs ahead of them. 
Telemachus had a map in his pocket, which he had peeped 
at in secret. 

“That, gentlemen, is Illescas,’ said the man on the 
grey horse, “and if you will allow me to offer you a cup 
of coffee, I shall be most pleased. You must excuse me, 
for I never take anything before midday. I am a re- 
cluse, have been for many years, and rarely stir abroad. 
I do not intend to return to the world unless I can bring 
something with me worth having.” A wistful smile 
twisted a little the corners of his mouth. 

“T could guzzle a hogshead of coffee accompanied by 
vast processions of toasted rolls in columns of four,” 
shouted Lyzeus. 

“We are on our way to Toledo,” Telemachus broke in, 
not wanting to give the impression that food was their 
only thought. 

“You will see the paintings of Dominico Theotocopuli, 
the only one who ever depicted the soul of Castile.” 

“This man,” said Lyzus, with a slap at Telemachus’s 
shoulder, “is looking for a gesture—the gesture of 
Castile.” 

The man on the grey horse rode along silently for some 
time. The sun had already dried up the hoar-frost along 
the side of the road; only an occasional streak remained 
glistening in the shadow of a ditch. A few larks sang in 
the sky. Two men in brown corduroy with hoes on their 
shoulders passed on their way to the fields. 

“Who shall say what is the gesture of Castile? I am 
from La Mancha myself.” The man on the grey horse 
started speaking gravely while with a bony hand, very 
white, he ‘stroked his beard. “Something cold and 
haughty and aloof—men concentrated, converging breath- 
lessly on the single flame of their spirit—Torquemada, 
Jorge Loyola, Manrique Cortes, Santa Teresa—rapacity, 
cruelty, straightforwardness. Every man’s life a lonely, 
ruthless quest.” 


“When I first 
He let out his roaring 
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Lyzus broke in: “Remember the infinite gentleness of 
the saints lowering the Conde de Orgaz into the grave 
in the picture in San Tomas.” 

“Ah, that is what I was trying to think of. These gen- 
erations, my generation, my son’s generation, are work- 
ing to bury with infinite tenderness the gorgeously dressed 
corpse of the old Spain. Gentlemen, it is a little ridicu- 
lous to say so, but we have set out once more with lance 
and helmet of knight-errantry to free the enslaved, to 
right the wrongs of the oppressed.” 

They had come into town. In the high square tower, 
church-bells were ringing for morning mass. Down the 
broad main street scampered a flock of goats herded by 
a lean man with fangs like a dog, who strode along in a 
snuff-coloured cloak with a broad, black hat on his head. 

“How do you do, Don Alonso?” he cried. “Good luck 
to you gentlemen.’ He swept the hat off his head in 
a wide, curving gesture. 

The hot smell of the goats was all about them as they 
sat before the café in the sun under a bare acacia tree, 
looking at the tightly proportioned brick arcades of the 
Mudejar apse of the church opposite. Don Alonso 
was in the café ordering; the dumpling man had disap- 
peared. Telemachus got up on his numbed feet and 
stretched his legs. “Ouf,” he said, “I’m tired.” 

Then he walked over to the grey horse that stood with 
hanging head and drooping knees, hitched to one of the 
acacias. “I wonder what his name is.” He stroked the 
horse’s scrawny face. “Is it Rosinante?” 

The horse twitched his ears, straightened his back and 
legs and pulled back black lips to show yellow teeth. 

“Of course, it’s Rosinante!” 

The horse’s sides heaved. He threw back his head and 
gave a shrill, exultant whinny. 


Tak 


“SPAIN,” said Don Alonso, as he and Telemachus walked 
out of Illescas, followed at a little distance by Lyzus and 
the dumpling man, “has never been swept clean. There 
have been the Romans and the Visigoths and the Moors 
and the French—armed men jingling over mountain 
roads. Conquest has warped and sterilized our Iberian 
mind without changing an atom of it. Thus, we missed 
the Revolution and suffered from Napoleon. We virtually 
had no Reformation, yet the Inquisition was stronger with 
us than anywhere.” 

“Do you think it will have to be swept clean?” asked 
Telemachus. 

“He does.” Don Alonso pointed with a sweep of an 
arm toward a man working in the field beside the road; 
a short man in a blouse, who with a heavy triangular 
hoe was breaking the clods which the plough had left. 
Sometimes he raised the hoe only a foot above the ground 
to poise for a blow, sometimes he swung it from over his 
shoulder. Face, clothes, hands, hoe were brown against 
the brown hillside where a purple shadow mocked each 
heavy gesture with lank gesticulations. In the morning 
silence, the blows of the hoe beat upon the air with 
muffled insistence. 

“He is the man who will do the building,” said Don 
Alonso. “It is only fair that we should clear the road.” 

“But you are the thinkers,” said Telemachus; his 
mother Penelope’s maxims on the subject of constructive 
criticism popped up suddenly in his mind like tickets from 
a cash-register. 

“Thought is the acid that destroys,’ answered Don 
Alonso. 

Telemachus turned to look once more at the man work- 
ing in the field. The hoe rose and fell, rose and fell. Ata 
moment on each stroke a flash of sunlight came from it. 
Telemachus saw all at once the whole earth with plowed 
fields full of earth-coloured men, shoulders thrown back, 
bent forward, muscles of arms swelling and slackening, 
hoes flashing at the same moment against the sky, at the 
same moment buried with a thud in clods; and he felt 
reassured as a traveller feels hearing out at sea the 
continuous hiss and squdge of well-oiled engines. 

Joun Dos Passos. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC IN MODERN GERMANY. 


In Germany to-day more than in any other country 
in the world there is reason for considering the rela- 
tion between the general condition of a country and 
the condition of its art. Though the history of art 
shows that the highest cultural development can exist 
amidst the deepest political misery, yet the present 
state of Germany seems to prove that the more compli- 
cated modern life becomes the more art is affected, in 
certain respects, by the changes caused by political 
events, 

The most striking phenomenon in the musical life of 
Germany during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the gradual creation of a musical atmosphere, 
thanks to the newly-made wealth which enabled the 
country to improve and refine to the highest degree 
the style and quality of its musical production. Cre- 
ative forces which had already brought forth great 
works of art, combined with a power for organization 
which collected and systematized all the musical re- 
sources of the nation, gave Germany the undisputed 
leadership of the musical world. Thus there exists in 
modern Germany a connexion between creative art 
and industrial life, which is to be found in no other 
country. For although the mighty works of Wagner 
and Brahms had come to light before the beginning of 
the new imperial era, the creative power of musical 
Germany was not overcome by the new industrial and 
commercial spirit that was springing up. 

German music, moreover, had profoundly changed 
during the period. Richard Strauss, the most char- 
acteristic figure in modern German music, is a product 
of the industrial spirit of the new period, and repre- 
sents an incomparable union of composer and con- 
ductor, neither of whom could have existed without the 
refinements of the modern orchestra. On the other 
hand, the modern orchestra itself is partly due to 
Strauss’s creative power. Thus under the dual influ- 
ence of time and personality the new effects, typical 
of Strauss’s music, were produced, and it is by the 
increasing industrialism of musical life that the char- 
acter of the art itself has been essentially determined. 

An art of such a character can not but be profoundly 
affected by a vast and unexpected change in the ma- 
terial circumstances which gave it birth. Not that the 
widespread musical culture of Germany, fashioned by 
a long organic development, can ever disappear. On 
the contrary, the new social order which is slowly 
forming is eager to enjoy the artistic treasures which 
have been heaped up during the last few decades. The 
number of young German conductors who are striving 
for perfection in the art of interpretation is increasing 
steadily: Otto Klemperer, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Fritz 
Stiedry, and Bruno Walter represent a group of ad- 
mirable leaders. Yet this very fact alone is sufficient to 
show that truly creative art has come to a standstill in 
Germany. It is this search after refinement in me- 
thods of reproduction that explains the present lack of 
new musical productions. The development of man- 
nerisms is the inevitable consequence of innumerable 
performances of the same works, and the over-refined 
taste of the public is ever searching for some new and 
interesting point in a conductor’s interpretation. Can 
there be anything more absurd than the fact that in 
Berlin we may hear, if we like, Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony three times a week? This evil of over- 
abundance had grown, when the war came, to such an 
extent that a reaction against it was inevitable. Such 
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extravagant use had been made of masters like 
Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, that at last a section of 
the public had become tired, and a small group of 
younger artists vigorously opposed the prevailing in- 
ertia even though it was excused by all sorts of noble 
sentiments. 

These younger men had long before turned away 
from Richard Strauss, who had deceived them by a 
would-be Mozartean simplicity in his later works, and 
had gathered round Arnold Schoenberg, who, by at- 
tacking their ears, brought delight to their souls. It 
was Schoenberg’s music, in its scorn of the conventional, 
that to the members of this younger group seemed to 
accord with the new expressionist movement in tramp- 
ling over nature and tradition, and to satisfy their de- 
sire for the most direct expression of emotion. The 
leader of these young musicians was Herman 
Scherchen, a gifted conductor, whose enthusiasm made 
a marked impression in certain quarters. There was 
thus a clear connexion between political views and mu- 
sical thought; for this spirit of independence which was 
leading from tonal to atonal music, was in full har- 
mony with the revolutionary spirit that was manifesting 
itself at that time in Berlin. 

Whether Schoenberg may properly be called the 
saviour of modern music, is open to question, but no one 
can deny that he is the one outstanding musician who, 
as an extremist, is able to throw light upon the present 
crisis in the musical world. As an innovator, he is 
more of a sophistical philosopher than a creator, and 
with the growth of his artistic career, the longer be- 
come the intervals between one work and another. 
Nevertheless he has exercised and is still exercising 
a powerful influence on musical theory. At the same 
time, his influence on German thought ought not to 
be exaggerated. The popular regard for the simple 
and the obvious is far more powerful than any love 
of pure theory, and so the musical life of Germany 
continues to run within the boundaries of familiar and 
national emotions. 

It must be noted, however, that among those who 
are to-day attracting the general public, Gustav 
Mahler holds a leading position. Curiously enough, 
he has captured the hearts of the younger generation 
which does not seem to notice the sharp contrast be- 
tween his music and the music of the atonal school. 
For a long time, Mahler was received with indiffer- 
ence, but latterly he has been raised to the heights of 
popularity by several young conductors who, partly 
through the personal influence of the composer him- 
self, have been induced to give their best energies to 
the interpretation of his works, which affords to a con- 
ductor unusual opportunities for showing theatrical 
capacities of the highest order. Conductors like Men- 
gelberg, who arranged the Amsterdam Mahler festival, 
and Oscar Fried, who may be called the Mahlerian of 
Vienna, and Karl Schuricht, who held a Mahler fes- 
tival at Wiesbaden, and Otto Klemperer, the most in- 
spired conductor of them all, are the great interpreters 
of Mahler; but besides these, every young conductor is 
eager to pay his tribute to the new idol of the concert- 
halls. 

Yet after all, if one asks whether Gustav Mahler 
really is one of the great symphonic masters, it must 
be confessed that his work, despite its boldness of con- 
ception, and its many beauties, is a bewildering medley 
of great and little things. His mind was reproductive 
as well as productive, and this quality affected both his 
ideas and his style. He was a master endowed with 
an artistic sensibility of his own, but also with some 
very amiable weaknesses, which prevented him from 


reaching his goal. At the very core of his art is the 
“Volkslied,” to which he gave a peculiar quality— 
half melancholy, half ironical. His admirable “Kapell- 
meister” is like a beautiful garden, where many fra- 
grant blossoms grow, but alas!—only a few of them 
are the creations of the composer himself. Above all, 
Wagner was a source of enrichment for Mahler’s 
work. Thus while Mahler won appreciation and atten- 
tion by means of a wonderfully refined orchestration, 
it was an orchestration that covered by its scenic rich- 
ness the composer’s shortcomings; and it was in vain 
that he strove to reach the heights of his conception. 

The absence of modern English, American and Ital- 
ian works from German concert-programmes is char- 
acteristic of musical life in Germany to-day. The war 
has cut through all the threads that had been spun be- 
tween Germany and other nations. Strawinsky’s re- 
cent works, so characteristic of expressionism, are as 
yet unknown to the German public. Franz Schreker 
and Wolfgang Korngold have absorbed, to a certain 
degree, some of the elements of foreign music, but, on 
the whole, intercourse in the arts between Central 
Europe and the rest of the world has come to a stand- 
still, with the result that mutual influence, which is 
indispensable for general artistic development, no 
longer exists. 

Thus in Italy, on the occasion of a recent visit, I 
met with a new school of Italian music which struck 
me as being well worthy of attention; notably the in- 
teresting experiments of Malipiero, such as the “Sette 
Canzoni,” which have for their aim the overthrow of 
bel canto. Yet in Germany the musical stage is still 
held for Italian music by Puccini, or by his follower 
Eugen d’Albert, who has recently produced another of 
his brutal plays, “Scirocco.” Is musical Germany to 
rest content with such things as Korngold’s “The Dead 
City,” or with Strauss’s “Frau ohne Schatten,’ or 
with Schreker’s “Die Gezeichneten”? In my opinion, 
very few new operatic works in any country are de- 
serving of notice—grand opera everywhere appears to 
be passing through a crisis. 

The veil which to-day hides Germany from the rest 
of the musical world must be removed. There was a 
time when Ferruccio Busoni did all in his power to 
acquaint the music-loving public of Berlin with the 
work of French composers. It is due to his efforts 
that Debussy was recognized in Germany, as in other 
countries, to be the greatest innovator of the post- 
Wagnerian period. But now Busoni, professing a new 
classicism, is weary of aiding or creating purely colour- 
music. In his two operas, “Turandot” and “Arlec- 
chino,” which have lately been heard in the Berlin 
Staats Oper, his tendency to a new serenity of style is 
very evident. One can not help feeling, however, that 
his music is over-intellectualized for the ordinary 
opera-goer. 

In the world of music a closer international asso- 
ciation is rendered difficult by the present high cost of 
concert-giving and the difficulty of getting foreign 
scores. Yet these difficulties, formidable though they 
are, ought not to prevent musical intercourse between 
the nations. The artist is always a pioneer; in Ber- 
lin, for example, a society called “Anbruch,” has been 
formed recently with the object of performing works 
of international merit, which must be communicated by 
the composer in person. Thus, the way to a better mu- 
sical understanding still remains open. Everywhere 
there is a longing for good modern music, but the 
problems of modernism can be solved only by united 
effort in all countries. 

ApoLF WEISSMANN. 
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POETRY. 


CHINESE LYRICS. 


(Translated from the Chinese by Witter Bynner 
and Kiang Kang-hu.) 


A MORNING UNDER MOUNT PEI-KU. 


Under blue mountains wound a road 
And a skiff along green water, 

Till the banks at low tide widened— 
In the single sail no wind... 
Night gives way to a sea of sun 
And the old year melts in freshets— 
Now I can send my messengers, 
Wild geese homing to Lo-yang! 


Wane WAN. 


A NIGHT THOUGHT IN CHANG T’AI STREET. 


Far through the night a harp’ is sighing 
With sadness of wind and of rain in the strings. 
A lonely light, a bugle-call— 
Down Chang-t’ai Street sinks the moon. 
Fragrant grasses have changed and faded 
While still I hoped for my old friend ... 
I’ve no more homeward messengers, 
Now that wild geese travel south. 
Wet CHUANG. 


AT CH’U-CHOU ON THE WESTERN STREAM. 


Where tender grasses rim the stream 

And deep boughs trill with mango-birds, 
On a freshet full of last night’s rain 

The ferry-boat moves, but nobody’s poling. 


A GREETING ON THE HUAI RIVER TO OLD 
FRIENDS FROM LIANG CH’UAN. 


For us who were companions on the Chiang and the Han, 

Let meetings and partings be deep with wine! 

Since we passed from one another like the floating clouds, 

Ten years have run like water—till now we join again 

And we talk again and laugh again as in those other days 

Except that now our heads and lips are touched with hairs 
Oimptey -\s-". 

Why not proceed, then, all of us together, 

And face the autumn-mountains and sail along the Huai! 


FAREWELL TO LI TS’AO IN THE EVENING RAIN. 


In a misty rain on the river of Ch’u, 

From Chin-ling comes the evening-bell. 

The wet sail drags and is loth to be going 
And shadowy birds are flying slow. 

We can not see the ocean-gate, 

Only the boughs at P’u, new-dripping: 
We love each other without end, 

And our tears are watery threads. 


TO MY FRIENDS LI TAN AND YUANiHSI. 


We met last among flowers, among flowers we parted, 
And here, a year later, come flowers again; 

But, with ways of the world too strange to foretell, 
Spring only brings me grief and fatigue, 

I am sick, and I think of my home in the country— 
Ashamed to take pay while so many are idle. . . 
In my western tower, because of your promise, 

I have watched the full moons come and go. 


A POEM TO SECRETARY YUAN IST AS‘I SET SAIL 
ON THE YANG TZU. 


Wistful, away from friends and kin, 

Through mist and fog I float and float 

On the boat that takes me toward Lo-yang. 

In Kuang-ling trees linger bell-notes of evening, 
Marking the day and the place of our parting . . . 
When shall we meet again and where 

Destiny is a boat on the waves, 

Borne to and fro, beyond our will. 


2 Sé: a lute-like instrument of twenty-five to fifty strings. 


A POEM TO A TAOIST HERMIT ON CH’UAN-CHIAO 
MOUNTAIN. 


My reading-room is cold to-day; 

And I suddenly think of my mountain-friend 
Gathering firewood down in the valley 

Or, back at his hermitage, boiling white stones.* 
I wish I might take him a cup of wine 

To cheer him through the evening-rain; 

But in fallen leaves that have heaped the bare slopes, 
How should I ever find his footprint! 


MEETING MY FRIEND FENG CHO IN CH’ANG-AN. 


Out of the east you visit me, 

With the rain of Pa-ling still on your clothes 

I ask you what you’ve come here for, 

You say, “An axe to cut wood in. the mountains” . 
Hidden deep in a haze of blossoms, 

Swallow fledglings chirp at ease 

As they did when we parted, a spring ago .. . 

How much greyer our temples have grown! 


MOORING AT TWILIGHT IN YU-YI DISTRICT. 


Furling my sail by the town of Huai, 
I find for harbour a separate cove— 
Where a lively breeze whips up the waves, 
Till the sun grows dim and sinks in the dusk. 
People come home; the bright mountain-peak darkens ; 
Wild geese alight on an isle of white weeds .. . 
In the midnight, I think of a Ch’in city gate 
And I hear a bell sounding between me and sleep. 
Wet Yinc-Wu. 


THE THEATRE. 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES. 


Tue Theatre Guild has been so successful hitherto 
with its imported plays, that the choice of two French 
pieces—one a semi-classic of the popular theatre—was 
more or less inevitable. Apart from the attraction 
which Paris has for Americans in search of artistic 
ideas, the prestige of the French theatre is sufficient to 
induce our pioneering producers to vie with the 
adapters of risqué farces in seeking for Parisian novel- 
ties, despite the fact that programmes of drama leagues 
and repertory-theatres everywhere are strewn with the 
dead bones of erstwhile masterpieces of the contempo- 
rary French drama. 

Nobody who is familiar with the history of modern 
drama in France will deny that, compared with that of 
Germany, Scandinavia or Ireland, it has progressed 
less than any of these. As far as the majority of 
French playwrights to-day are concerned, Ibsen might 
never have lived, Mr. Bernard Shaw is an eccentric 
Anglo-Saxon puritan, and the whole trend of the con- 
temporary theatre is a mere fad for coteries. Hence, 
the sardonic cry of the famous Antoine, the pioneer 
of a movement which is already half-forgotten, as he 
tecently called upon all concerned to behold him turn- 
ing the crank of a moving-picture camera; such have 
been the rewards of the dramatic reformer and inno- 
vator in France! The Théatre Libre now lives in the 
recently published memoirs of its founder, rather than 
in the activities of French playgoers and playwrights. 
But for the despised cinema and the gratitude of a few 
influential admirers who are now trying to secure for 
him the management of the Odéon Theatre, M. André 
Antoine would be a mere name in the history of the 
French theatre. 

It so happens that one of the plays from the early 
repertory of the Théatre Libre is now on the pro- 
gramme of the Garrick Theatre in New York. This is 
M. Georges Courteline’s amusing farce, ““Boubouroche,” 


1Taoists were supposed to be able to boil white stones and to eat 
them like potatoes. 
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a play which has given France a type comparable with 
some of Dickens’s characters. Boubouroche is as 
familiar a figure to the French reading public as the 
immortal Sam Weller is to us. But who, seeing the 
lamentable simulacrum of Courteline’s joyous fooling, 
as played by Mr. Arnold Daly and his supporting com- 
pany, could possibly conceive of its immense popularity 
in France? The fact is, of course, that the plavlet is 
untranslatable, just as the humour of Sam Weller is 
untranslatable. 

The other play on the Guild’s new programme, “The 
Wife with a Smile,” by MM. Denys Amiel and André 
Obey, suffers from no disabilities due to its English 
form. Its weakness is fundamental. It is a play which 
admirably depicts the old-fashioned virtues and defects 
of those belated French dramatists, who succeed in 
defying the advance of time and technique, while their 
critics complacently thank God that Frenchmen require 
no lessons from “gloomy Scandinavians” and “mystic 
Slavs’—to quote the favourite clichés of the craft. 
In a vague way, the authors of “The Wife with a 
Smile” intended to write a serious play, whose theme 
is, if hackneyed, at least real: the clash of will and 
temperament between a sensitive wife and an unimag- 
inative husband. What they actually give us is a 
typical French melodrama, excellent in its mechanics, 
containing the proper admixture of comic relief, and 
leading up triumphantly to the inevitable scéne a faire. 
I can imagine how effective it all seemed when played 
in Paris; how the audience felt for the beautiful, mis- 
understood wife, how it thrilled when she put the 
bullet in that usually unloaded revolver with which the 
brutal husband had the incredible habit of regularly 
playing at suicide. When he does fire it off in the last 
act, but at his wife instead of at himself, the excite- 
ment must have been intense. With what satisfaction 
those French audiences must have witnessed that pre- 
posterous dénouement, in which the male emerges as 
the pitiful, helpless, magnanimous conqueror, whose 
inability even to suspect that the bullet was intended for 
him, subdues his wife to a becoming state of abjection. 

There is obviously no reason why all this should 
not have been left to the enterprise of those theatres 
that cater for people who like that sort of thing. Only 
the fatal fascination of anything that is French can 
explain why an organization like the Theatre Guild 
could have mistaken “The Wife with a Smile” for any- 
thing more than a piece of machine-made goods. Mr. 
Arnold Daly, it is true, seems to have realized what was 
expected of him and does it very well. Miss Blanche 
Yurka, however, does not. She seems to have shared 
the illusion of the Guild that here was a serious modern 
play about a serious modern woman, and she accord- 
ingly creates one to the best of her very great ability. 
But the finer her conception of Mme. Beaudet, the 
more unreal becomes the claptrap and artificiality of 
MM. Amiel and Obey. Miss Yurka’s fine acting is 
not merely wasted, it positively hinders the common- 
place success to which this commonplace piece of dra- 
matic clockwork is entitled. 

An American play of this calibre would almost cer- 
tainly have been rejected by a Guild whose avowed 
purpose is to produce good work, not merely com- 
mercially successful drama. The sole value of this 
piece is that it is an accurate measure of the distance 
which separates the majority of popular French dra- 
matists from their contemporaries in countries whose 
complacent conservatism is modified by the mere pass- 
ing of time. Not that France is altogether lacking in 
really modern playwrights, as such plays as Charles 


Vildrac’s “Le Paquebot Tenacity” show. It is a fact, 
however, that Paris is the only city with a reputation 
for being advanced in such matters, where novelists 
comparable with our own Mr. Harold Bell Wright, 
and dramatists in the category of Mr. A. E. Thomas, 
are seriously discussed by the sort of people whom 
foreigners are likely to take seriously. The substance 
of a novel by, say, M. Paul Bourget of the French 
Academy, is about on a level with the cheapest fiction 
in the popular American magazines; and the plays of 
MM. Porto-Riche, Bataille, Hervieu, and Lavedan, 
would never be mentioned in polite society by Amer- 
icans of taste, if they were written by native geniuses 
of this breed. 

Nevertheless, these gentlemen flourish in Paris like 
green bay trees; books are written about them and they 
inevitably end up in the Academy. English and Amer- 
ican critics—with the honourable exception of Mr. 
George Jean Nathan—never venture to question their 
eminence, and their works sooner or later appear over 
here under such auspices as that of the Theatre Guild. 
What is the reason? For my part, I suspect, on the 
part of the foreigners, an attack of snobisme, aggra- 
vated perhaps by what is popularly called an infe- 
riorty-complex. As for the French, the answer is 
simple. These conventional stage-creations of theirs 
are extremely well done; of their limited. kind they 
are genuine works of art. Just as the average Paris 
newspaper-report of a murder-trial is far better writ- 
ten than most American or English editorials, so the 
typical boulevard-play is nearer to literature, as far 
as form and execution are concerned, than are most 
of our so-called intellectual dramas. These qualities, 
however, at once evaporate in English translation— 
though they survive in Italian. Imported drama and 
fiction, therefore, must be even more carefully scru- 
tinized than the native kind. Unhappily, it is just the 
contrary principle which our producers and publishers 
adopt. Ernest Boyp. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 


Sirs: 

One of the few American plays of the present New York season, 
honestly conceived and carried through as an intelligent ‘criticism of life’ 
and yet written in the ordinary idiom of our speech and of our popular 
drama, ete. . . . 

In this opening sentence, Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton, in 
his article in your issue of 30 November, has patly summed 
up all of the current cant about the theatre. His is the 
realistic theatre that demands ordinary speech by undistin- 
guished mortals. He would like detachment and common 
sense in an audience, yet the Germans weep over Bach and 
the French have riots in their theatres. The “Playboy” 
precipitated a riot in Dublin. Is that detachment? Isn’t it more 
reasonable in a man of common sense to ask for a repertory- 
theatre and not demand long-run audiences? Foreign audi- 
ences are not different from American. The repertory-theatre, 
however, was established in Europe and the directors had 
moral courage and did not weep over their audiences—or the 
lack of them. They created their own audiences just as the 
Provincetown Players did. They did not expect every new 
play to cause a sensation, but were interested in the play 
as a play. In short, they were artists and had the moral 
courage to be so—a very rare courage, indeed, in the 
American theatre. 

With due respect to the current formule, a drama must 
have a hero even if a negative one, but negative in a power- 
ful way—or the author himself may be the hero! There is 
no great play from Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” to Hauptmann’s 
“Weavers” in which the hero is not quite extraordinary, if 
not in his character, then in his aliveness; a quality which 
he received from the author who made him compelling in 
some special way. Furthermore, any artist worth his salt 
has a very personal idiom or he is no artist at all: his dialogue 
may have great verisimilitude, but an artist is remembered 
and cherished because he gave life—that is, a vital expression, 
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a leaping enthusiasm, a heart to the play or story: he had 
his own life within himself to give. For the popular expres- 
sion of ordinary life, one should glance at the columns of 
the New York Times or the cases under review in a law 
book or the Congressional Record. Art is another thing. 

There is a difference between seeking a humble, simple 
expression as Mr. W. B. Yeats does and seeking the ordinary. 
Mr. Yeats takes the humble man’s manner, but develops his 
theme subtly and graciously as a musician would a folk- 
tune into a symphony. In a word, he creates. It is Yeats 
and the manner most fitting him. All too often an external 
realism hides an inner lie and poverty, and the audience 
may be blinded by the sheer novelty of the piece—the novelty 
of its realism even. Whereas the old masters and the new, 
if not always popular in their speech, have inner truth and 
significance. They may strut and lie, but in the bosom of 
their lies are great truths: they have even sufficient power 
to make one accept their lies. 

All this pertains to the critical remarks, not the play, “The 
Hero,” which is excellent from all reports. If excellent, it 
is a play for the repertory theatre; and if Broadway hasn’t 
been conquered, is it necessary? I am, etc., 

Yonkers, New York. Davin Lirgovitz. 


THE PIONEERS OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Sirs: This morning’s New York Times carries some com- 
ment by Mr. J. E. Zanetti on the question of preparedness 
as it relates to chemical warfare. Aside from the complete 
sympathy the article shows with the programme of the dis- 
armament-conference, there is repeated in it a charge which 
May possibly interest the author of your recent series, “The 
Myth of a Guilty Nation.” 

Mr. Zanetti rehearses the oft-quoted indictment against the 
Germans: “The Germans had just launched their dastardly 
gas-attack against the totally unprepared British and French 
near Ypres in the early afternoon, and for hours there was 
not one man left in a gap over three miles wide.” 

I wonder whether your information on this question is at 
all similar to my own and contrary to that of Mr. Zanetti? 
It was soon after the armistice that I was in conversation 
with one of the very few correspondents who had been per- 
mitted through the lines in the early months of the war. He 
was with a very reputable English paper, and at one time 
connected with the British High Commission here. He very 
frankly stated that gas-attacks were begun by the French who 
desisted only upon the importunity of their English brothers- 
in-arms. It was not until later that the Boche repeated the 
lesson learned from the French. I am, etc., 

New York City. L. A. MiscHxrnp. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIRD-PARTY MOVEMENTS. 


Sirs: Mr. Stoughton Cooley’s rather haughty disdain of 
third-party movements as promulgated in your issue of 
30 November implies an effectiveness in the two dominant 
parties that is no less chimerical than are the hopes of the 
obstinate bigots he deprecates. Is it possible, says Mr. 
Cooley in effect, not to realize that the average voter will 
prefer to succeed with the two old parties rather than fail 
with the new? and then he benignly advises us to “enlighten” 
ourselves, in order that the politicians, who are so “quick to 
respond to crystallized public sentiment,” may be guided by 
the light reflected from the unradiant mass of voters—pre- 
sumably in the Republican party—upon whom it would seem 
we are to shine. 

This attitude begs the real significance of third-party move- 
ments, even though we admit their practical futility to have 
been established. Political parties serve another function 
besides the election of good men to office. Even Mr. Cooley 
must admit that it matters little to anybody except office- 
seekers and their friends who is elected to office, for every- 
body knows that the practical difference is slight. Why 
then have even two parties? The reason for a second party 
—that is from the voters’ point of view—aside from the 
hypothetical and ratker fictitious pretence of giving the voter 
a choice of two evils, would seem to be that it furnishes a 
mechanism for threatening any given set of officeholders with 
defeat, if and when their administration becomes so rank 
as to be unbearable. Mr. Harding’s recent landslide offers 
a case in point, and Mr. Wilson’s election before that offers 
another. The nearer the two parties are balanced, the better 
—presumably—the successful one will behave. The facile 
explanation of a third party is likewise to threaten the major 
parties, which notoriously function so nearly alike, and receive 
such similar support as to suggest that their differences are 
merely a pretext to mask a conspiracy on the part of their 


real backers, The thing that makes the two dominant parties 
alike is that each is near success, while the third party never 
is. Let one of the dominant parties fail for a while, as the 
Democratic party did in Mr. Bryan’s regime, and it soon 
attains the political futility of a third party; until finally, 
the party in power having become insufferable, its errant fel- 
low is put into power as a disciplinary measure, and at once 
acquires the stigmata of political prosperity. Third-party 
increase of fluctuation often results as a reverberation from 
such a cataclysm. 

But not even this reasoning explains the existence of the 
third party, even though it defines one of its occasional func- 
tions. The fact is that the third party satisfies the need 
of a fairly constant percentage of voters who do not really 
expect—whatever their wishes may be—to hold office, or to 
elect officeholders, or to administer affairs. The function 
of a third party is not to become a first party; it serves a 
more Freudian need. The third party offers a vehicle of pro- 
test for a heterogeneous group of enthusiastic and altruistic 
critics—Mr. Cooley’s “four in each hundred,’ who are obvi- 
ously not “averse to the use of third parties’—whose success 
in an election would embarrass them in the exercise of that 
very propensity which makes the third party attractive. They 
stand in relation to the general body of voters much as 
the proverbial flea does to the dog, or the spark-plug to the 
gas engine; in other words they furnish, not energy, but 
irritation and stimulus to the political mechanism. But, most 
of all, they furnish an emotional outlet for the political 
impulses of a certain type of voter, just as the dominant par- 
ties do for another type. It is as futile to advise this type 
of voter to enlighten his fellows through the medium of the 
Republican tradition as to urge a firefly to roost abaft a 
street-light. He is simply a different sort of bug, and 
shines more effectually by himself. 

Now, of course, this is not what the third-party voter 
‘thinks. This is what he does. To his vehicle of self-expres- 
sion are naturally attracted a lot of other hopefuls who see 
in a third party a means of disciplining the party in power, 
or even of replacing it with a new dispensation. It is this 
element, perhaps, which gives.to a third party its atmosphere 
of self-important and self-righteous optimism. Just as the 
bond-holder thinks that he is the arbiter of the industrial 
order, so the third-party man imagines himself to be the 
arbiter of political destiny, because he occasionally and tem- 
porarily influences its more immediate oscillations. Who will 
doubt that the flea entertains some such grandiloquent notion 
of his own importance to the otherwise somnolent and even 
mischievous pup even though he is really there for the satis- 
faction of his own natural appetites? The dissenting voter, 
once having constituted himself a party—even a third party 
—and feeling the need of justifying himself for so doing, 
decides that his function is the conventional function of 
political parties, and so he dissipates his indignation in trying 
to elect good men to office, in collecting campaign-subscrip- 
tions for the promulgation of panaceas, and in persuading 
the tired populace that it is about to be conducted into the 
time-honoured millennium of commercial prosperity, common 
sense to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In consideration of these facts, it is surely futile for Mr. 
Cooley to berate these third-party enthusiasts for not joining 
the Republicans. If he had continued his study along the 
lines upon which he started, as a scientific disquisition on 
the nature of parties as they are, instead of tagging on a 
moral preachment about what they ought to be, he might have 
arrived at some such conclusion as this, for he didn’t miss 
it by much. His mistake seems to be that he takes not only 
the third party, but the first party and the second party, too 
literally, and too much at their own valuations. What 
Mr. Cooley apparently lacks is the cosmic point of view. 
ivan etc. 


St. Lowis, Missouri. Grorce H. BisHop. 


LAND-VALUES AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sirs: In your issue of 2 November, Mr. Harold Sudell ques- 
tions the accuracy of the 1920 census-report in the matter 
of relative value of land and of improvements, giving it as 
his opinion that the ratio of seventy-eight billions to fifty- 
five billions should be reversed, and quoting certain figures as 
to the prices of improvements, which no one will question, to 
justify his estimate. 

I have no desire to enter the lists as a champion of this, 
or any other bureau of incompetents chosen to perform a 
function for which they have no equipment; but it seems to 
me very easy, in this case, to show that, sive casu, sive consilioa 
deorum immorialium, this particular guess of theirs comes 
far nearer the truth than does his reasoned conclusion, which 
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is based on an obvious non-sequitur. He gives instance of 
the sale of land for less than would be needed to replace 
the improvements as evidence that land-values in those cases, 
at least, are rated too high, and would apparently determine 
those values by deducting improvement-value from total farm- 
value—at least, it would be difficult to justify the introduc- 
tion of this, the only fact cited in the argument upon any 
other grounds. 

I, also, live in “the banner agricultural county of the United 
States’”’—you are perhaps aware that there are many of these 
—and want to submit a few facts bearing upon this ques- 
tion. Mr. C. A. leases a farm of 120 acres two miles from 
this town. It is one of the most highly improved farms 
in the township; the land is thoroughly tile-drained, fenced 
into a number of fields; the house is modern, of some ten 
rooms; there is an excellent barn, two excellent hog-houses 
with heating plant; chicken-houses, graneries etc., all of these 
out-buildings as well as the house are lighted with electricity ; 
electric motors are installed for power; and this farm, like 
those cited in Pennsylvania, would sell for very little, if any, 
more than enough to replace the improvements. Does this, 
then, prove Mr. Sudell’s contention? 

It so happens that just across a public road from this 
improved farm lies an eighty-acre farm, which until 1917 
had never been ploughed; there was not then, nor is there 
now, a single building upon it; yet in that year this same 
C. A. leased this eighty-acre farm, agreeing to pay the same 
rental as he was paying for the other farm, and in addition 
to break the sod (whoever has broken virgin prairie in Iowa 
knows this was not a negligible item). Moreover, at that 
time, if these two places had been offered for sale, there 
would not have been a difference of fifty dollars per acre in 
the price at which they would have sold. Now, it appears 
to me evident that whatever value attaches to this second 
plot of ground is land-value, for there is nothing else there. 
If it were appraised to-day by three disinterested farmers, it 
would certainly be rated at $206 per acre or more, and 
the improved farm would as certainly not be valued above 
$250 per acre. I know these estimates to be reasonable, for 
scores of such farms and such unimproved plots of ground 
have been selling here in the past three years. Surely, then, 
the fact that this farm would sell for little, if any, more 
than the value of the buildings is not sufficient evidence from 
which to deduce an overvaluation of the land. 

Some months ago, I was in Massachusetts investigating a 
piece of real estate which, from its description, I had reason 
to believe might prove a “good buy.” I was offered forty 
odd acres of land just outside the limits of a small manu- 
facturing town where some two hundred men are employed. 
The house alone could not be replaced for $3500; besides 
there were other improvements. The price asked for this 
property was $2100. If Mr. Sudell’s reasoning is valid, the 
land-value of this farm is considerably less than nothing 
—a manifest absurdity. 

Just what is the factor the omission of which so thoroughly 
invalidates the result of what appears to be a simple prob- 
lem in subtraction? If there are but two ingredients enter- 
ing into this porridge, real-estate value, his deductions must 
be true; since we have seen that they are not true, there 
must be another. What is it? A little further examination 
will reveal the fact that he has neglected by far the most 
important ingredient—like the cook who proposes, “If I had 
some milk, I’d make some mush—if I had some meal.’ For 
land-value proper, under present land-laws, always is a 
resultant of two factors, viz: its use-value and its franchise- 
value—or, perhaps better, the value of the concession it car- 
ries; and this second value is so much the more important 
in virtually all land-sales that the former becomes practically 
negligible; but it is evident that the first, or use-value, is 
what the writer had in mind in arriving at his conclusion; 
and it is because of this that we see, in every community, 
unimproved land priced very nearly, if not quite, as high 
as improved land of the same quality; slightly improved land 
at the same price as highly improved land: in fact, the’ mat- 
ter oi improvements being almost wholly disregarded. Why? 
Because the franchise-value of the unimproved Jand is exactly 
the same as that of the improved land: hence the would-be 
purchaser, able to invest, say $30,000, reasons that he will 
gain twice as much by securing two unimproved farms worth 
$15,000 each as by securing one improved farm of equal land- 
value plus $15,000 worth of improvements; and the would-be 
vendor must scale his price to meet this perfectly patent 
superiority of unimproved land as an investment; but it is 
always the improvements that are really discounted, not the 
land-value. 
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The objection will probably arise that the interest of the 
farmer is best served by the improved land, so that in his 
case this distinction fails. My answer to this is that in 
this section of the country, at least every purchaser of land, 
be he farmer, banker, lawyer, or what not, is primarily a 
speculator. Only a few days ago, a farmer whom I have 
know1 for years, and who last spring moved to Wisconsin 
and bought a farm, walked into my office. In the conversa- 
tion that followed, he told me he had sold his land at a sac- 
rifice of $800. I inquired as to the defect in the country which 
had led him to do this, but he maintained that it was really 
a good farming-section, and that he had secured a good piece 
of land with satisfactory improvements. “What, then,” I 
asked, “induced you to make this sacrifice?” He replied that 
he had come to the conclusion that it would be so long 
before that land would make a substantial advance in price 
that he might better sacrifice that amount and invest the 
balance here, where, he is convinced, it will rapidly advance. 
This man is a farmer, who has not the faintest thought of 
entering any other occupation, for he has training for none, 
and his attitude is typical of that of practically all dealers 
in land. 

Under any sane administration of land, economic rent, no 
less and no more, would be paid for the occupancy of any 
parcel of land for any purpose; and it would be paid to 
the party responsible for rent: that is, to the community. 
This economic rent would be as easily and as exactly deter- 
mined as is the temperature of the air. Improvements would 
be worth their real value. But so long as title to land car- 
ries with it a concession, the value of which can finally be 
measured in nothing less than “all that a man hath save 
his life only,’ we are in no great danger of witnessing an 
overvaluation of land by census-“experts,” for the value of 
anything is that which, under existing circumstances, the holder 
can get for it. I am, etc., 
Marathon, Iowa. 


T. J. Kerry. 


BOOKS. 


AN ELF AND?FA*SAGE 


In “Decadence and Other Essays on the Culture of 
Ideas,” Mr. William Aspenwall Bradley has made 
an excellent selection from the work of Remy de 
Gourmont; one only regrets that space did not permit 
him to give us more. He has a gift unfortunately 
rare among translators: he knows his original and he 
knows how to write the language into which he trans- 
lates. He even corrects his master in one place: 
where de Gourmont, stumbling in a language which 
he has not quite mastered, writes that the English 
words, “sweet” and “sweat,” are mots de prononcia- 
tion identique, Mr. Bradley gently wipes out the 
blunder with “words which resemble each other.” 
Not that de Gourmont, with his enormous knowledge, 
made many such mistakes! I merely note the care 
and delicacy of the translator. For the good of 
English criticism, can not Mr. Bradley and some en- 
terprising publisher conspire to give us, if not the 
whole of de Gourmont, at least two or three volumes 
more of selections? Under the egis, say, of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, may we not have an English version 
of “La Physique de l’Amour ?” 

Without pretending too much to the wisdom which 
should have ensued, I remember like a shock of light, 
as if a blind man had suddenly gained his vision, my 
introduction, a few years ago, to the work of de 
Gourmont (for which my thanks are due to Mr. Mar- 
tin Loeffler, who is a distinguished musician and only 
potentially a man of letters). If you wish to have 
your darkness illuminated, associate with the wise. 
If you are groping in a foreign literature, the first 
man to meet is the critic. The little I know about 
France of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries I 
owe to having clung to the broad and often elusive 


1“Decadence and Other Essays on the Culture of Ideas.” Remy 
de Gourmont, Translated by William Aspenwall Bradley. New 


York: Harcourt Brace & Co. $2.50. 
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coat-tails of Sainte-Beuve. As a guide to the nine- 
teenth century and much else beside—back to Rome 
and Greece—the most stimulating cicerone is Remy 
de Gourmont. 

When he was born, the gods went crazy and put into 
one person an elf and a sage, Ariel and Prospero, Mor- 
gan and Merlin. It is no uncommon thing when you 
are reading a French book, by an author with whose 
work you are not familiar, to find facing the title-page 
a list of books du méme auteur and to discover that 
he has published something in all the main divisions 
of imaginative literature, plays, poems, romances, criti- 
cism. It takes a Frenchman to box the literary com- 
pass. He assumes that the business of a writer is to 
write, and he learns and practises all the forms, with 
varying degrees of success, to be sure, just as a 
musician, trying all forms, may be at his best in songs 
or quartettes for strings or symphonies or operas. 
But de Gourmont played every instrument in the band 
and played them well. His range and versatility are 
remarkable even for a Frenchman. He took all knowl- 
edge for his province. In spreading his interests wide 
he never became thin; even when he played on the 
surface of an idea he somehow, in a page or two, 
showed the depth of mind and matter underneath. He 
was, as his American publishers say, poet, critic, drama- 
tist, scholar, biologist, philosopher, novelist, philologist, 
and grammarian. He was an experimenter and 
explorer. When he died, just under sixty, he was still 
looking round with his keen roaming eye, and he was 
looking sadly, for the war, according to his brother 
Jean, who writes not sentimentally but like a de Gour- 
mont, killed him. 

Even the colossal, universal genius, the Hugo, the 
Goethe, can not be supreme in every realm of thought, 
in every type of literary expression. De Gourmont’s 
poetry, to my ignorant alien ear, is not among the best 
in that prolific and still living period of French poetry 
which he as critic did so much to encourage. As for 
de Gourmont’s fiction, “Une Nuit au Luxembourg,” 
which he might have tossed with a wink into the lap 
of Anatole France, does not greatly enrich French 
fiction, which is already rich in similar achievements 
from Rabelais down. “Couleurs” consists of delight- 
ful twittings on ideas, and surely is not important in 
a nation where one man of letters out of four has 
mastered the art of the conte. 

De Gourmont is supremely the critic, the man who 
digests, interprets, reorganizes the thoughts of other 
men and in the process adds to those thoughts. His 
favourite method of reorganization is disorganization, 
“dissociation” (and by the way, that word is good in 
English, as in French, and better than Mr. Bradley’s 
“disassociation”). He pulls ideas to pieces and skil- 
fully puts them together again. He is an analyst, a 
dissector. But the flowers of the garden are not all 
plucked to shreds and scattered on the paths, nor are 
they all taken to the laboratory and subjected to the 
microscope. De Gourmont is interested in things living 
and in propagating life. “Toutes nos fleurs sont 
fraiches, jeunes et pleines d’amour.’ He surveys wil- 
dernesses and lays out gardens. No other man was 
ever blessed with such a combination of the safe, sane, 
intellectually comfortable and the restless, daring, ven- 
turesome. 

He loves paradoxes because life is full of contra- 
dictions, and his paradoxes are often elucidations and 
conciliations of conflicting ideas, never the cheap and 
facile paradoxes of a Chesterton. “Is Mallarmé 
obscure? There is never absolute, literal obscurity in 


an honestly written work. Besides, there are too few 
obscure writers in French.” This from a Frenchman 
whose own writing is a marvel of clarity even when 
he is handling subtle and difficult ideas! Moreover, 
de Gourmont’s essays on language and style are studies 
in precision, in definition. 

De Gourmont is a wise man, who, like Socrates and 
William James, is not afraid to joke, and some of his 
perversities are uttered with his ironic tongue in his 
cheek. Like all fine humorists he is profoundly seri- 
ous, and the delicate play of his fingers is backed by 
terrific muscular scholarship. His method is to appear 
to be casual, to make the review of a book “une occa- 
sion de parler un pew” and then to pack into six 
pages the reading of a lifetime. He manipulates 
Brunetiére into the corner and annihilates him before 
you have time to realize that there is no button on the 
rapier. 

For all his tolerant smile and sceptical shrug, de 
Gourmont is fighting valiantly for ideas. He wants 
ideas liberated but not loosed, and in the very act of 
freeing them he defines and fixes them. He divides 
long-mated notions in order to reassemble them accord- 
ing to his private logic. For he is the most wilful and 
individual of critics. The journalistic multiplicity of 
his subjects is unified by a great personality. The “dis- 
sociator” of ideas is a constructive thinker, one of the 
greatest of critics in a nation of critics and sufficient 
in himself to stand as smiling refutation of Croce’s dic- 
tum that “French criticism is notably weak when- 
ever the fundamentals of art are concerned.” If there 
is a fundamental of art that de Gourmont missed, I 
doubt whether it is to be discovered in any German or 
Italian book. For de Gourmont’s reading embraced the 
literature of Europe, and he was especially alert to 
philosophic criticism. He was for ever in search of 
principles ; but the result of his quest is not a massive 
disquisition. The solidity of his learning and the 
systematic coherence of his ideas are concealed from 
the unwary reader by the lightness of his tone and 
also by his brevity, the gift, which belongs to the race 
of Montaigne and Voltaire, of saying everything in a 
few sentences. His essays are light as a feather and 
yet they carry tons of information. The zroplane 
looks like a bird but it is a heavy and elaborate piece of 
machinery. 

De Gourmont lived in an ivory tower, the 
tower of a wizard who combined the knowledge 
of an ancient necromancer with that of a modern 
chemist. He was much alone, for only in solitude can 
a man read as much as de Gourmont read and write 
about it in serene meditation. Nevertheless, he was in 
and of the world of writers; he was an active and 
friendly editor; he made the Mercure de France; he 
encouraged the youngest and bravest of his day ; many 
of his notes record conversations with the finest men 
of his time. He spent his days with la jeunesse and 
his nights with aged wisdom. When he retired to 
his ivory tower he carried under one arm a volume of 
medizval Latin, to add to his enormous library, already 
neatly stowed in his head, and under the other arm 
the manuscript of the youngest French poet. 

In one of his essays, de Gourmont plays charmingly 
with the reviewer’s too facile use of “great”: “great 
writer,” “very great writer.” Despite that delightful 
warning I dare say that de Gourmont is a tres grand 
écrivain, not a great poet nor a great novelist, but the 
greatest critic that has been born, even in France where 


critics are wont to be born. 
Joun Macy. 
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THE ART OF HISTORY-WRITING. 


Axsout forty years ago the art of history-writing in the 
United States entered a new phase. The historians of 
the old school, masters of the grand style, had either 
passed from the scene or had completed their work. 
The curtain had been rung down on the age of Bancroft, 
Prescott, and Motley. The orchestra then struck up 
Chopin’s funeral march as an overture to the drama of 
the new epoch played by doctors of philosophy. If a 
date and place must be fixed, let them be 1876 and Johns 
Hopkins University. In that year, Huxley delivered the 
inaugural address at the launching of America’s one 
great experiment in higher learning. Seminars after the 
Teutonic fashion were installed at the eastern terminus 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, and the rumbling 
mill began to turn out doctors of philosophy. In 1850, 
it is estimated, there were eight graduate students in 
America. In 1900 there were more than five thousand. 
Now there must be fully twenty thousand, if we are to 
judge from the clangor that goes on inside the learning 
foundries. 

The distinguishing marks of the old historians had 
been style, imagination, flair, purpose, sweep, swing, and 
finish. The distinguishing marks of the new order were 
objectivity (whatever that may be), research, documenta- 
tion, microscopic inquiries, special studies, monographs. 
Seeing that the old history had been the servant of 
parties, interests, lies, politics, and religious bigotry, the 
young doctors of philosophy would have none of it. 
The adding-machine took the place of the imagination. 
Where the fire once burned in the magician’s crucible, 
now bubbled a quart of paste. Tons of history were 
produced, but little of it was read except by the profes- 
sionals, and the poor students for whom it was pre- 
scribed. 

Seeing Matthew Arnold utterly destroy Macaulay’s 
essay on Milton by one application of a gentle emollient, 
the new doctors shrank from rushing into the places left 
vacant by the mighty. So it must be said that in all 
the forty years, there has not been produced by any of 
the doctors of philosophy a single historical work that 
has attracted more than passing notice from the general. 
Who is there to stand beside Green, Macaulay, Bancroit, 
or Prescott? Of the thousands of doctors of philosophy 
that pullulate around our universities, how many are 
there that can write good, clear English? How many 
have imagination? How many can flash any light into 
the dark caverns of our ignorance about essential things? 
How many can do anything except make us yawn? 

But we shall be promptly and curtly told that writing 
good English, stimulating the imagination, flashing torches 
around in the murky night and keeping the devotees of 
Mutt and Jeff awake are not the function of the trained 
historian. Perhaps not. What is it then? Archivists, 
map-makers, librarians, editors of documents, and cata- 
loguers have their places, but the historian, has he any 
place to rest his elbows? He will not, if he is honest, 
serve any special interest or cause, we are told. Imagina- 
tion only plays havoc with the truth. Rhetoric is a 
dangerous harlot that has lured a thousand of the pure 
in heart from the paths of historical rectitude. So on 
and on with the rattling of the adding-machine. Doctors 
of philosophy will be true to the truth. But what is 
truth? Objectivity, we are gravely told, leads to the 
truth. Does it? 

It leads to the truth about any particular thing which 
a writer chooses to tell the truth about, but it never tells 
anyone what he should select as the theme of his devo- 
tions. Why does Professor Channing, in his “History of 
the United States’ (Vol. V),* tell us something (not 
much) about John Marshall’s epoch-making decisions, 
but keep silence on John Marshall’s economics and 
politics? His answer would be more interesting and 
important than his book. Why does he give half his 
volume on the American years from 1815 to 1846 to 
social and economic topics—to the industrial revolution, 


1“History of the United States.” 
1848. Edward Channing, 


Vol. V. Period of Transition, 1815- 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.25. 
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the westward march, the urban migration, the early 
labour movement, social reform, education, literature, 
and the plantation-system—and only half of it to the old 
staple commodities—politics and diplomacy? Very prob- 
ably because the rising tide of interest outside the king- 
dom of the doctor of philosophy has so rattled at the 
gates and doors of the closed realm that none can be 
at peace any more with Stubbs on the knee and the Mon. 
Hist. Ger. on the shelves. We shall not forget that it 
was not a philosopher but a young engineer, McMaster, 
who first introduced “the new history.” 

Mr. Paxson, in his “Recent History of the United 
States,” * follows in the same path as Professor Chan- 
ning. Nothing seems to have escaped his wide-ranging 
net. The speakers of the House of Representatives, the 
members of all presidential cabinets, the opening of the 
Waldorf, the founding of agricultural colleges, the 
Hicksite Quakers, the adoption of the kerosene lamp and 
standard time, all the leading college presidents, the 
magazines, the politicians, Haverly’s minstrels, the Mul- 
ligan letters, the establishment of Coney Island, Bishop 
Potter and Sockless Jerry Simpson, Edward Bellamy and 
Madame Yvette Guilbert, P. T. Barnum, and Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson—everything and everybody, not forgetting 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration and Simon Cameron, can 
be found in these diverting pages. The whole mélange 
is well salted and peppered with anecdote, apt phrase, 
and fitting quotation. Anyone who has ridden the sea 
wave at Coney Island will take deep delight in whisking 
here and there with lightning speed through historic 
scenes as vivid as Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works. Another 
historian with another bent could take the reader through 
the same years in such a way that he would not recog- 
nize a single landmark set up by Mr. Paxson to guide 
the footsteps of those who would fain explore the past. 
Bewildering, is it not? Perhaps John Calvin was right 
after all on the main theme, freedom of the will. Or 
better still, the behaviourists who have discarded it alto- 
gether. It would be a joy to be on Olympus when these 
two books arrive by parcel post. 

Cuartes A. BEARD. 


THE CAPT Vib a@INe 

Ports come and poets go, but nothing apparently disturbs 
the equanimity of Mr. W. H. Davies. He has written I 
know not how many volumes of verse, and as he appeared 
in the first of these, so he has remained to the last. He 
has added nothing new to the tradition of English poetry, 
has made no experiments either in subject-matter or in 
form, and has confined himself to the repetition, with vari- 
ations, of one single tune—a tune recognizably derived 
from Herrick and the lesser Elizabethans. These varia- 
tions he contrives with manifest skill and plays with 
fluent ease. If, to borrow an analogy from the art of 
painting, we could admit that a good miniature-painter is 
as great an artist in his way as Rembrandt was in his, 
we might equally grant that Mr. Davies is justified of his 
position, as one of the familiar glories of that school of 
poetry which is the most talked-about and the most gen- 
erally known in England to-day. But since there can be 
no doubt that the great masters have been those who have 
displayed the greatest range and capacity, there can also 
be no doubt that Mr. Davies is a very small, nay an infi- 
nitesimal poet. Put the bulk of his work alongside that 
of Marlowe, Chapman, Ben Jonson or Donne; compare 
him with such lesser lights as Carew, Marvell or King: 
and he shrinks to insignificance, as a brook might shrink 
if set beside the Mississippi River. 

Yet one wonders if Mr. Davies might not, under hap- 
pier conditions, have developed rather differently. There 
is an obvious disproportion between his experience and 
the subjects which he mainly selects to write about. No 
one can have been for eight years a tramp, pedlar, fruit- 
picker, cattle-boatman, and relapse thenceforth and alto- 
gether into the attitude of Robert Herrick writing saccha- 
rine lyrics in his country parsonage. This is quite evi- 
dent, even in Mr. Davies’s latest volume, “The Captive 
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Lion.”” Whenever his glances stray from lambs, cuckoos, 


larks and trees, they are likely to alight on something 
far more interesting, if less insipidly delightful to contem- 
plate, such as the Dickensian figure of “My Old Acquaint- 
ance” or Molly, “whose breasts could carry flowers un- 
pinned and not one blossom fall,” or the Captive Lion 
himself, who stalks to full-blooded Elizabethan music: 

Thou that in fury with thy knotted tail 

Hast made this iron floor thy beaten drum; 

That now in silence walks thy little space— 

Like a sea-captain—careless what may come. 

Anyone capable of writing such lines has much more in 

him than mere larks and cuckoos! Mr. Davies knows this 
well enough, but like a wise man doubtless prefers to eat 
his bread on the side that is well-buttered. Ever since the 
zesthetic movement petered out in the ’nineties, with the 
uproar over the Wilde case, the senile decay of Swin- 
burne, the crank philosophizings of the later Davidson, 
and the dreary tale of disease and failure that swept away 
Dowson, Lionel Johnson, et al: since 1900 in fact, when 
George Meredith and Henry James—the two immortal 
old maids of literature—took their thrones, everything has 
been done to make English literature as cautious, as moral 
and as dull as that drearily venerable institution, the Eng- 
lish Church. It is with no feeling of surprise, therefore, 
that we find one of the most admired poets in present- 
day England coolly remarking: 

One hour in every hundred hours 

I sing of childhood, birds, and flowers, 

Who reads my character in song 

Will not see in me much that’s wrong. 

But in my ninety hours and nine 

I would not tell what thoughts are mine, 


They’re not so pure as find their words 
In songs of childhood, flowers, and birds. 


* Joun Goutp FLetcuer. 


A TOUCHSTONE TO FREUD. 

TueE Freudian psychology has ceased to be a mystical 
body of principles which are either to be accepted holus- 
bolus, like the half-understood tenets of a cult, or to be 
rejected outright as an affront to intelligence and decency. 
The more fantastic elements of this new psychology have 
separated themselves from the core and have found hos- 
pitality in the minds of certain littérateurs, while the core 
itself is becoming steadily integrated with the older psy- 
chologies and even with the latest work in physiology. 
Among the notable efforts to appropriate and interpret 
what is of patent value in psycho-analytic literature 
without heated concern for Freudian and anti-Freudian 
dogma is Dr. Rivers’s recent book on “Instinct and the 
Unconscious.” * This volume of modest size is admirable 
in tone and completely lacking in verbiage. It moves 
rapidly from idea to idea, clarifies one conception after 
another, and throws out many valuable suggestions by 
the way. Above all, it gives us a biological point of view 
which, whether wholly tenable or not, serves to link 
psycho-analytic theory more firmly than ever with the 
general body of research on man as a psycho-physical 
organism. Dr. Rivers correlates the passing of experience 
into the unconscious with certain instinctive mechanisms 
and considers a psycho-neurosis as a “solution of a con- 
flict between opposed and incompatible principles of mental 
activity,” an archaic, undifferentiated type of response and 
a later, more complex and discriminating system of ad- 
justments to the stimuli of the environment. His main 
purpose thus becomes the assignment of a definite biolog- 
ical “function” to the phenomena of unconscious repres- 
sion—‘‘suppression” is the term favoured by Dr. Rivers. 

The author frankly recognizes the possibility of errors 
of interpretation resulting from the selected nature of 
his data. Dr. Rivers worked exclusively with war-patients, 
in whom the psychic conflict underlying the neurosis was 
presumably connected with the instinctive activities that 
tend to preserve the organism in the presence of danger. 


1*The Captive Lion and Other Poems.” 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50. 
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Such typical neuroses as hysteria and Dr. Freud’s “anxiety- 
neurosis” are here seen as morbid responses to danger 
which dodge the frank impulse to flight without leading 
to an acceptance by the organism of the effective aggres- 
sion necessary to survival. 

The neurotic symptoms dealt with by Dr. Rivers in his 
war-work were far too similar to those that Dr. Freud 
and other psycho-analysts had ascribed to a sexual origin 
to justify us in considering his neuroses as fundamentally 
distinct from theirs. We are thus driven to conclude that 
either Dr. Freud’s or Dr. Rivers’s interpretation needs 
correction or amplification at the hands of the other. One 
may perhaps suggest that too much attention has been 
bestowed on the causative value of particular types of 
“complexes,” that the frustrated instincts that underlie 
these complexes are by no means the neatly sundered 
reaction-systems that they appear to be in psychological 
discussions, and that the ultimate physiological cause of 
the neurosis will be found to rest in the particular pattern 
of nervous activity implicit in the individual organism. 
This pattern may be conceived of as always in operation 
and as showing up in a morbid form when certain of its 
elements have been intensified under the stress of emotion. 

All individuals have conflicts of the types that are held 
responsible for a neurosis, whence it seems to follow that 
the differentiating factor in a neurosis must be of a quan- 
titative nature. Certain nervous patterns allow of a greater 
give than others, without essential loss of form. We can 
hardly hope to understand the*rationale of suppression 
and neurosis until we have a theory of what actually 
happens to a nervous impulse in terms of relative quantity, 
speed, acceleration, and diffusion, until, in other words, 
we can actually lay out the typical nervous rhythms of the 
individual organism. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Rivers’s book does undoubtedly indicate 
that Dr. Freud and his immediate followers have entirely 
overdone the necessity of sexual elements in conflicts 
powerful enough to bring on a neurosis, though it prob- 
ably remains true that the sexual conflict is one of the 
most potent strains that the human organism can be made 
to bear. The really valuable contribution of the Freudian 
school seems to me to lie in the domain of pure psychology. 
Nearly everything that is specific in Freudian theory, such 
as the “C&dipus-complex” as a normative image or the 
definite interpretation of certain symbols or the distinc- 
tively sexual nature of certain infantile reactions, may 
well prove to be either ill-founded or seen in a distorted 
perspective, but there can be little doubt of the immense 
service that Dr. Freud has rendered psychology in his 
revelation of typical psychic mechanisms. Such relational 
ideas as the emotionally integrated complex, the tendency to 
suppression under the stress of a conflict, the symptomatic 
expression of a suppressed impulse, the transfer of emo- 
tion and the canalizing or pooling of impulses, the tendency 
to regression, are so many powerful clues to an under- 
standing of how the ‘soul’ of man sets to work. Psy- 
chology will not willingly let go of these and still other 
Freudian concepts, but will build upon them, gradually 
coming to see them in their wider significance. Dr. Rivers 
helps us in this appreciation not so much explicitly as 
implicitly. His new types of experience, his alternative 
hypotheses, and his general insistence on mechanism at 
the expense of typical content give us the invaluable touch- 
stone of contrast. 

Dr. Rivers is so hurriedly complete in his survey, so 
eager to introduce clarity into his concepts, that one won- 
ders if he is not at times the victim of a “definition- 
complex.” I suspect that the exclusiveness of some of his 
definitions may result in a too rigid handling of terms. 
The obvious reply to this criticism is that terms do not 
commit us to interpretations, but merely serve as handy 
counters in proceeding from point to point of a discus- 
sion. Yet it is strange how often the preliminary scaf- 
folding of a. scientific structure settles into its unyielding 
skeleton. I am inclined to believe that the fluidity of some 
of the Freudian terms is an advantage in the present state 
of our knowledge. Not only does his love of the clean 
definition lead Dr. Rivers to make distinctions which are 
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perhaps more convincing in the abstract than helpful to- 
wards a profounder understanding, but it betrays him 
into the acceptance of external analogies as indicative of 
substantial psychic or biological relationships. 

Throughout the book Dr. Rivers is imbued with the 
typically evolutionary concepts of the former biological 
“function” of psychic mechanisms that serve no assign- 
able “purpose” to-day. Endless post-Darwinian specula- 
tion of this order flows through many of our psychologies, 
biologies, and even sociologies. The instincts in particular 
have been a famous field for the discovery of early forms 
of invertebrate behaviour. With the vast field of organic 
activity to choose from, and with only an elementary 
knowledge of the psychic growth of man as race and as 
individual, what could be easier than to frame evolution- 
ary “explanations” of obscure types of behaviour? It 
would appear that man as a simian tree-climber and as an 
epigone of the amphibians has been rather overdone. I 
am inclined to question the validity of much of Dr. Rivers’s 
own speculations along these lines and, in general, to 
wonder if the teleological point of view in biology is not 
a dangerous one, particularly when it is applied to psychic 
phenomena. 

Dr. Rivers’s main thesis of the relation between the 
unconscious of modern man and an instinctive behaviour 
that at one time had freer play is suggestively argued, 
though whether the thesis is entirely sound must ultimately 
be decided by closer physiological study. Too little is 
known as yet of the physiology of human instincts, almost 
nothing of the physiology that underlies psychic 
suppression. EDWARD SAPIR. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Booxs like Mr. Marsden Hartley’s “Adventures in the Arts” 
increase the appetite for art rather than develop our critical 
organs of digestion. As an appetizer, Mr. Hartley’s book 
contains the varied ingredients of an esoteric cocktail. There 
are chapters on the Red Man and the Vanishing Acrobat and 
Vaudeville; there are chapters on Ryder, Homer, Whitman, 
Cézanne, Odilon Redon, Arthur B. Davies, Henri Rousseau ; 
and there are attempts to gauge the appeal of photography, 
to revalue impressionism, and to discuss the hope for modern 
art in America, This profusion of interests is welcome; but 
while Mr. Hartley whets our appetite for a feast he refuses 
to aid us any further. In short, Mr. Hartley would sub- 
stitute enthusiasm for criticism, and love for knowledge. 
As a revolt against the tradition which the late Kenyon 
Cox so severely adhered to there is something to be said 
for such an approach as Mr. Hartley’s, but as a means of 
assaying new values, and of establishing the advances that 
have been made in modern art, the method leaves something 
to be desired. Wee TOs We 


ONE suspects that Miss ‘Constance I. Smith was impelled to 
write “Ten Hours”* by observing the temporal economy 
which Mr. Swinnerton employed with such admirable effect 
in “Nocturne,” but if that be the case the experiment departs 
from its model in too many ways. By shifting the scene 
to the daylight hours, Miss Smith has contrived to do more 
than merely to allow the harsher lights of noon to replace Mr. 
Swinnerton’s shadows. She has made the much more dis- 
astrous mistake of not endowing her people with sufficient 
inner reality to make them credible under the emotional dis- 
section, by aid of which she seeks to pad out the story of 
the “Ten Hours” to the dimensions of a novel, What might 
have been developed into a skilful short story thus becomes 
merely tenuous fiction. The author depends altogether too 
much upon the conveyance of emotion by describing the 
various eye-movements and mouth-movements of her charac- 
ters. Her heroine’s eyes seem to be in a state of constant 
activity—dropping, staring, protesting, darting—and her mouth 
“registers” with no less volatility. The reader is gradually 
overtaken by the illusion that these facial plays are the source 
rather than the outcome of emotion, and therefore the unfold- 
ing of the story fails to kindle his feelings. iB: 


UNLIKE a great many present-day writers of fiction, Mr. 
W. Somerset Maugham has invariably conceived his story 


1“‘Adventures in the Arts.” New York: Boni & 
Liveright. $3.00. 


2“Ten Hours,’’ Constance I, Smith. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $1.75. 
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before he begins to write it down. Any one of the tales 
included in this South Seas collection, “The Trembling of a 
Leaf,’* may be stripped of all the atmosphere and all the 
literary dress which the story-teller has given it, and it will 
still remain a recognizable entity—a real and not an imagi- 
nary conflict, a: rea] and not a manufactured situation. It 
is the solid substance behind all these stories which gives 
them their strength, and Mr. Maugham’s problem has been 
the clear and sympathetic presentation of his materials, rather 
than the juggling of them into literary form. The theme 
—or rather the implication—behind all the stories in this 
volume is the disintegrating effect of the tropics upon men 
who have come to that part of the world from another 
zone. Not inevitably, but for the most part, this problem 
leads to tragedy. In actual style, these stories are undis- 
tinguished either by brilliant colouring or delicate shading; 
of what may be called the Conrad touch there is scarcely 
more than a suggestion, but they have a cumulative force 
which brings them close to reality. rss 


THE publishers, in their announcement of Mr. Harry A. 
Franck’s “Working North from Patagonia,’? assure the 
reader that this formidable travel-book is not marred by 
“fine writing.” This is true enough, for, excepting a very 
few lapses that suggest what Mr. Franck might do if he 
were not geared to quantity-production of standardized goods, 
its 650 pages are written in a banal and slovenly fashion. One 
can hear the typewriter pounding without intermission from 
start to finish. The book is marred, moreover, by its ten- 
dency to make odious comparisons between South American 
civilization and our own, and by its Anglo-Saxon contempt 
for the “frailties” of the Latin races. If it were not for 
this unfortunate squint, Mr. Franck’s journalism might have 
performed a useful service in giving general information 
to the general reader about a continent which is still as dark 
as Africa to most North Americans. As it is, our delusions 
of national superiority are fed at the expense of neighbours 
from whom we have much to learn in the way of respecting 
human nature and the arts; for it is a well-known fact that 
a poet ranks as highly as a commission-merchant in Latin 
America. As Mr, Richard Curle has well said, “Travelling 
is like reading; it requires, at its best, a critical frame of 
creative energy in the absorber.’ It is the lack of this crea- 
tive energy that makes ‘‘Working North from Patagonia,” as 
compared with Messrs. Curle’s, H. M. Tomlinson’s, or 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s frugal impresssions of less extensive 
travel in Latin America, a jejune compilation of notes and 
magazine-articles, ETB: 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Henry JAMEs repeatedly remarks in his letters that he 
can not read a novel without at the same time re-writing 
it in his own mind. Most of us, I suppose, have an 
occasional itch of this sort: it happens to be a biog- 
raphy, Mr. Weaver’s “Herman Melville,” * that has filled 
my own mind at the moment with a proliferous discon- 
tent. It has often struck me as a pity that most American 
biographies are so ‘external,’ so disproportionately con- 
cerned with the mere outer facts of a man’s life that 
they demand a supplementary study by another writer in 
order to redress the balance: the pity is that, for this 
very reason, the second volume is likely to run too far 
in the other direction, so that one ends by getting, not 
the man, but on the one hand the mere doer, and on 
the other the mere subconscious being. Consider the 
lives that have been written of Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson, to choose some recent examples: are they not 
sO many provocations to the pathologist? Thus, with 
our modern passion for documents at one end, and our 
contemporary knowledge of the inner life at the other, 
the art of biography has been split into two halves; and 
it can only be restored, I think, if the authors of the 
“life-stories,” who are always the first in the field, regu- 
late their appetite for the document and at the same time 
pay more attention to the “soul.” One might take Mr. 
Weaver’s book as a case in point. 
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CERTAINLY this book represents an infinite amount of 
enterprise and effort; it was no easy task to collect such 
a mass of material about a man so little known as Mel- 
ville. What seems to me at fault is the point of view. 
We have never produced in this country a more subjective 
mind than the author of “Moby Dick’: what he wrote 
about is the least interesting thing connected with him. 
In his old age he was known (where he was known at all) 
as “the man who had lived with the cannibals’; and the 
occasional stranger who sought him out would always 
try to get him to talk about his Polynesian memories. 
To this Melville would invariably reply: “That reminds 
me of the eighth book of Plato’s Republic.” No won- 
der. Of what significance could it haye been to a man 
who had spent a lifetime brooding on the mysteries of 
existence that as a boy he had passed two or three years 
wandering in the South Seas? He justly regarded in- 
quisitions of this sort as the sheerest impertinence: was 
he a Barnum’s freak whose only title to the concern of 
the public was that he had been or done something 
“queer”? In those books of his the subject-matter is 
quite secondary: what is important is the mind that looks 
out upon that strange world. Does Mr. Weaver see 
this? Apparently not. His impulse seems not to have 
been to study the mortal career of an extraordinary hu- 
man spirit with a genius for expression, but rather to 
present the romantic aspects of the earliest predecessor 
of Mr. Frederick O’Brien. His biography is another 
“South Sea book”: it has taken advantage of a popular 
wave and ridden in on the crest of it. Is it hypercritical 
to insist that the Melville of whom we wanted to hear 
is not at all the “mariner” and not much the “mystic,” 
but a good deal the writer, and altogether the man? 


Ir is true that such a work would have required a 
phenomenal insight. We may take it for granted that 
Mr. Weaver squeezed the last drop out of the orange of 
“evidence” in regard to his subject; for, although Mel- 
ville lived for nearly half a century in New York, he 
was as invisible as a grasshopper in a spring meadow. 
And while one suspects that there must still live a num- 
ber of old men who remember him, it is improbable that 
they ever saw anything but the mask with which he 
faced the world. The outline of his later life that Mr. 
Weaver gives us contains, no doubt, all the ascertainable 
data; and if this is the case, Melville’s career was one of 
the loneliest in the history of literature. He had ap- 
parently only two friends, the “Toby” Greene of his 
whaling days, whom he seems never to have met again, 
and Hawthorne, his remote neighbour for a year in the 
Berkshires. R. H. Stoddard met him in New York, but 
only to record that he doubted whether Melville him- 
self “understood the real drift of his mind’; and Arthur 
Stedman kept an eye on him, as the romantic “cannibal” 
man. The whole story, indeed, is told in a note of Robert 
Buchanan, who observed in 1885, after a visit to Amer- 
ica: “I sought everywhere for this Triton, who is still 
living somewhere in New York. No one seemed to 
know anything of the one great writer fit to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Whitman on that continent.” 
He might have discovered the Triton if he had looked 
about for an old, bearded customs-inspector on theidocks 
at the foot of Gansevoort Street. Melville was indeed 
fit to stand shoulder to shoulder with Whitman; but so 
far as he was concerned, Whitman, his exact con- 
temporary, not to mention every other articulate spirit of 
his time, might have been living in China. Never was 
a life so pathetic, or so baffling to the biographer. 


Ir was really pathetic, that life, because one feels that 
the right sort of companionship would have kept Mel- 
ville’s talent out in the sun. His career was like one 
of those summer days on the California coast that open 
in a semi-tropical splendour only to be eclipsed before 
noon by a cold, creeping fog. Theory got the best of 
him, the grey theory that Goethe contrasted with the 
green of life’s golden tree. He was, to be sure, a diffi- 
cult case: already at thirty-two he would “sit at his desk 
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all day not writing anything till four or five o’clock.” 
At that time he wrote to Hawthorne: “I feel that I am 
now come to the inmost leaf of the bulb, and that shortly 
the flower must fall to the mould.” Five years later 
Hawthorne, meeting him for the last time in Liverpool, 
records: “He informed me that he had ‘pretty much made 
up his mind to be annihilated’” He found himself, 
says Mr. Weaver, “looking forward into utter night’; 
and it was after this that he became, like Ambrose Bierce, 
like Mark Twain, like so many of the men of his genera- 
tion, largely, we can scarcely doubt, because of his arrest- 
ed development, the blackest of pessimists. This isolation 
of spirit contributed to cut the thread of his talent; but is 
it quite true that he ceased to live significantly? To the 
outer world he seems to have turned a face of stone; he 
left no evidence in the minds of others. But what of that 
other evidence, the evidence of his later writings? 


In a recently published romance called “The Answerer,” 
dealing with the life of Whitman, Mr. Grant Overton 
has given us an imaginary picture of Melville as a young 
man. It is a very fanciful picture, but at the same time 
very much alive; and it suggests the sort of study that 
might be made of Melville’s life. Mr. Overton has read 
“Moby Dick” and some of the other novels, perhaps, and 
he has seized upon the real genius of the writer and 
brought it to life again in his ten or fifteen pages. That, 
as I say, seems to me to indicate the lines upon which 
a successful biography of Melville might be constructed. 
If we are determined that what matters in biography 
is the inner life of the subject, then the material in Mel- 
ville’s case assuredly exists in his writings: Mr. Weaver 
has reprinted enough of his long poem “Clarel” alone 
to show us that this life was a complete drama, with a 
logic of its own. Melville, as we see, continued to grow, 
in his strange fashion, long after the eclipse of his 
talent; and perhaps even the eclipse of his talent was not 
as complete as we have supposed. The man who con- 
ceived the phrase “an Anglo-Saxon China” for this 
latter-day continent of ours had not lost the terrible eye 
of his youth; and if his rhymes are somewhat of the 
hobbling type, at least they hobble to as good a purpose 
as most of Clough’s. In fact, this later Melville deserves 
to be looked into; and as for the Melville of “Pierre,” 
“Mardi” and “White-Jacket,” he was a magician, infirm 
enough, but as full of spells as an August day is of elec- 
tricity. Let no one imagine that the “material” is not 
there: if this writer had never left a letter or a scrap 
of a diary behind him, or a single trace in the world 
of men, it would still be possible to erect a magnificent 
drama out of his books. Only think what a. biography 
the theologians have written of the invisible Creator of 
the universe! 


Yes, Melville had “temperament,” tons and tons of it; 
and where temperament exists there is always enough 
drama. I do not wish to under-estimate Mr. Weaver’s 
book, which represents the very best of a bad business: 
i.e., the Melville of this world. But the “man who had 
lived with the cannibals” and who spent the rest of his 
life rummaging in the trunks of everyday tourists on a 
New York wharf was not the real Melville. There was 
another story behind all that, a story that opens, and 
evolves, and concludes. If it is still possible to write 
the lives of half-mythical saints, it ought not to be so 
difficult to trace the true career of the most lavishly 
autobiographical writer in American literature. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“The Margin of Hesitation.” by Frank Moore Colby. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
“Pastiche and Prejudice,’ by A. B. Walkley. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


“Edge of the Jungle,” by William Beebe. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. $2.50. 
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The higher rotartanism 


Preruaps the idea is far-fetched, perhaps it’s 
first-rate. Anyhow, we present it. The thought 
has been careening about in our mind like a 
lonely pill in a box; we tried to anchor it, to 
ignore it, but it kept on rattling. Then, one 
day, a friendly subscriber—a thousand miles 
distant—made the very suggestion that we had 
been trying to elude. Even then we parried, 
but the man came back firmly, insisted—just 
as we wished him to do. So — 


It is our notion that the people who read the 
FREEMAN have intellectual interests in com- 
mon, that they are citizens of the same republic 
of the mind. For the most part they read this 
paper because of the point of view, the subtle 
quality which permeates it, the air to which it 
owesits life. The bond which unites FREEMAN 
readers is such as to leave them free to disagree 
with the paper’s views, and with each other, 
and yet acknowledge allegiance: the very 
liberty that thisimplies is, we hope, part of the 
spirit of the FREEMAN. 


Given this firm basis of fraternity, (so much more signifi- 
cant for sentient beings than Odd Fellows, Free Masons, 
Kleagles and things), why should the readers of the 
FREEMAN not join together, informally, (we shudder at the 
thought of secret grips and countersigns), to thresh out the 
ideas and opinions which the paper presents: analyse and 
develop them; ascertain by the give and take of lively as- 
sociation where the FREEMEN is right or wrong, when and 
how it goes too far or not far enough. 


The country store, as a public forum, isa thing of the past; 
there is now very little whittling of sticks around the cracker- 
barrel. The debating-clubs of the young men have largely 
disappeared; they have gone with the Fourth-of-July din, 
with the parades in which the G. A.R. and the Volunteer 
Firemen (old Harry Howard limping at their head, carry- 
ing his silver trumpet!) figured conspicuously — and 
lengthily. People still write letters to editors—a healthy 
way of letting off steam—but as the editors rarely answer 
back the cultural value of such self-expression is restricted. 


In your town, in your neighbourhood, there are other 
Freemanites; you know some of them, perhaps already 
you have formed the habit of talking the paper over every 
week. Why not get a few more in the circle and make 
the discussion a regular thing, a Saturday night affair? Or 
the next morning—if you don’t devote Sunday to church, 
to sleep, or to reading five pounds of ‘‘comics’’ and 
““features.’? Such a circle—Freeman Club, if you will— 
may prove to be precisely what groups of men and women 
are seeking in many towns. It may constitute a centripetal 
force in places where intellectual interests have split into 
seemingly irreconcilable parts, where the atheist and Meth- 
odist, publican and Republican, are looking for a cultural 
common denominator. It may — 


Well, that is the idea, and now it’s your turn. Tell us 
what’s wrong with it, or tell us you think well of it if you 
do. If it’s good, suppose you try it out. 


We expect to advert to the subject again. Meantime, if 
you care to express yourself, please address 


Focal Potnt, 
c/o THe FREEMAN. 


Tastes differ 


Tue early bird is said to get the 
worm, but tastes differ and some 
birds may prefer caviare. Here, 
therefore, area few piquant oppor- 
tunities in books as Christmas or 
New Year gifts, if purchased with 
a subscription to the FREEMAN: 


The Freeman for a year with any two (2) 
books in Class A, for $7.50 


The Freeman for a year with any two (2) 
books in Class B, for $6.75 


The Freeman for a year with any two (2) 
books in Class C, for $6.25 


The Freeman for six months with any two 
(2) books in Class A, for $5.00 


The Freeman for six months with any two 
(2) books in Class B, for $4.50 


The Freeman for six months with any two 
(2) books in Class C, for $4.00 


Class A 
The Triumph of the Egg 
Poor White by Sherwood And 
Windy McPherson’s Son y Lerwoo des AR 
Marching Men 


The Invisible Censor t Re So 
Wetindas by Francis Hackett 


Tired Radicals by Walter Weyl 

Psychoanalysis ug André Tridon 

Revolution and Democracy by Frederic C. Howe 

The Unfinished Programme of Democracy by Richard 
Roberts 

A New Constitution for a New America by [William 
MacDonald 

Three Plays 


anielavs t by David Pinski 


Class B 


Farmington by Clarence Darrow 
wee pred eareps System by C. V. Drysdale 

inesburg Ohio 
Ad eAtsericanlG@hante by Sherwood Anderson 
The Note-book of Anton Chekhoy 
Reminiscences of Chekhov 

by Gorky, Kuprin and Bunin 

What Tolstoy Taught by Bolton Hall 
Windmills by Gilbert Cannan 
William Dean Howells by Alexander Harvey 
The Crisis in Russia by Arthur Ransome 


Class C 
The Old Freedom by Francis Neilson 
America’s Coming-of-Age 
Letters and Leadership i by Van Wyck Brooks 
The Tony Sarg Marionette Book 
Health and Suggestion by Baron von Feuchtersleben 
The Great Steel Strike (paper covers) by Wm. Z. 
Foster 
The Beggar’s Opera by John Gay 


Chamber Music (poems) by James Joyce 


Jean Jaurés by Margaret Pease 
Municipal Ownership by Carl D. Thompson 


The books and the Freeman may be 
sent to different addresses. 


ORDER FORM 
THE FREEMAN 
B. W. Huebsch, President 
116 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Please send the Freeman for one year [or 
sir months] to 


THESE ARE THE TWO BOOKS DESIRED : 


I enclose $ 
21 December, 1921. 


[21 December, 1921 


